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NORMAN W. KITTSON, A FUR-TRADER AT 
PEMBINA' 


In the list of worthy pioneers who laid the foundations of 
this commonwealth of Minnesota so broadly and securely the 
name of Norman W. Kittson must assuredly be placed. As 
fur-trader and protector of American interests on the northern 
frontier, as territorial legislator, as mayor of St. Paul, as 
“ commodore ” of a line of steamboats on the Red River of the 
North, and as railroad promoter in association with James J. 
Hill he touched the life of the state in his activities at many 
vital points. 

Norman Wolfred Kittson, the son of George Kittson and 
Nancy Tucker Kittson, was born in 1814 at Chambly, a mili- 
tary center near Sorel in Lower Canada.* To watch the 
British regulars at drill was one of his youthful delights. 
His education he received at the Sorel Grammar School. He 
came of good middle-class stock. His grandfather, John 
George Kittson, an officer in the British army, served under 
Wolfe at Quebec but fell an untimely victim to ship fever. 
His grandmother seems to have remained in Canada. In 
later years she married Alexander Henry, the great explorer. 
Norman W. Ki‘tson was but ten when his illustrious step- 
grandfather died but probably he came in contact with the 
old pathfinder sufficiently to have his interest in the great 
West quickened. A more potent influence, however, came 
from William Morrison, a retired fur-trader who had served 

1This paper in less extended form was read on January 14, 1924, at 
the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

2 The writer is indebted to the Reverend Henry Kittson of Berthier-en- 
Haut, Quebec, for particulars of his father’s boyhood. Norman Wolfred 
Kittson was named for Doctor Wolfred Nelson, a familiar figure in the 
Kittson household, who distinguished himself in the French-Canadian 
rebellion of 1837. Kittson’s father held the office of “king’s auctioneer” 
and did not share, we can safely assume, the political views of his family 
physician. 
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in turn the Northwest Company and the American Fur Com- 
pany.* Fired by tales of prowess and adventure and influ- 
enced no doubt by the lack of suitable openings for ambitious 
young men in Lower Canada, Norman, then only sixteen, and 
his brother John became apprenticed for three years to the 
American Fur Company.* In 1830 they started with a band 
of Canadian voyageurs to the West. 

At Mackinac, then the great center of the American fur 
trade in the North, Norman Kittson came in touch with 
Henry Hastings Sibley, a young man three years his senior 
who was in the employ of the American Fur Company at that 
point as upper clerk. “I was struck with the sprightliness 
and intelligence of young Kittson,” wrote Sibley in later years, 
“and during his detention of several weeks we became quite 
well acquainted with each other.” For a few years the two 
drifted apart. Kittson represented the American Fur Com- 
pany at various posts in what are now the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, his brother John meanwhile serving the 
company in the Green Bay region.® After his term of service 
was completed Kittson turned to other pursuits. For four 
years he was sutler’s clerk at Fort Snelling. He visited his 
relatives in Canada for a winter, going thither by a circuitous 
route — the Mississippi to New Orleans and thence north 
through the eastern states. In 1839 he started a small busi- 
ness as a fur-trader and general supply merchant at Cold 
Springs near Fort Snelling, and for a time prior to 1843 he 
was in partnership with Franklin Steele in a similar venture 
at the mouth of the St. Peter’s or Minnesota River. 


8 Warren Upham, in Minnesota in Three Centuries, 1: 316 (New York, 
1908). A county in Minnesota is named for William Morrison and another 
in the northwest corner of the state for Norman W. Kittson. It is er- 
roneous, however, to suppose that Norman County was also named for the 
latter. 

4The American Fur Company engaged many of its voyageurs and some 
clerks at Montreal. 

3 After separating at Mackinac the brothers apparently saw nothing of 
each other for many years until Norman hastened to his brother’s death- 
bed. John succumbed to injuries resulting from a forest fire. 
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Meanwhile his friend Sibley had become chief agent of the 
American Fur Company with headquarters at St. Peter’s 
(later Mendota).® Kittson was anxious for larger undertak- 
ings and in 1843 Sibley, following the custom of his company, 
admitted him as a special partner in the fur trade and allotted 
him the valleys of the upper Minnesota River and the Red 
River of the North —a broad strip of territory running north 
and south astride the present western line of the state of Min- 
nesota and extending to the boundary of the British posses- 
sions. 

The agreement between Kittson and Sibley became oper- 
ative on July 1, 1843." The partners were to conduct jointly 
under the name of “ Kittson’s Outfit” an enterprise for trad- 
ing with the Sioux Indians. Kittson had full charge of the 
outfit. Sibley supplied the goods necessary for trading pur- 
poses on terms of ten per cent advance on cost. After the 
winter’s trading Kittson was to collect the furs from the vari- 
ous posts and deliver the packs at Mendota in the early sum- 
mer, taking back with him the goods for the ensuing year’s 
operations. The profits or losses were to be shared by the 
partners equally. From his headquarters at Big Stone Lake 
Kittson was required to superintend other posts at Lac qui 
Parle and the Cheyenne River and a new post to be established 
at or near the Talle de Chéne on the James River. 

But another field of operations was already in view. The 
frontier of the fur trade was gradually receding before the 
approach of settlement and the best areas for the trade were 
now in the North. Between Kittson’s posts and the boundary 
of the British possessions there lay a great field for profitable 


6 The American Fur Company, organized strongly by John Jacob 
Astor after the War of 1812, passed the heyday of its prosperity in the 
thirties and was compelled to assign in 1842. The following year Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr., and Company of St. Louis took over the business, but 
the company was popularly known by the old name for many years. 
William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 163 (St. Paul, 1921). 

7 See the articles of agreement, dated May 22, 1843, in the Sibley 
Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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exploitation from which the Hudson’s Bay Company, a for- 
eign corporation, drew annually large supplies of American 
furs. Kittson now proposed to stop this interloping by es- 
tablishing a permanent post at the small half-breed settlement 
of Pembina on the Red River just south of the international 
boundary. The location was strategic. The encroachments 
of the great company could be combated and trade could cer- 
tainly be drawn from the British side of the line. A group 
of private traders at the Red River settlement, moreover, 
were seeking to break the iron monopoly of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which threw all possible difficulties in their 
way.* These men, already familiar with the advantages of 
the American market, would warmly welcome a means of 
getting supplies from St. Paul instead of from England by the 
slow, difficult, and circuitous route by Hudson Bay and the 
Nelson River. 

In the fall of 1843 Kittson made a trip to the Red River 
settlement and was favorably impressed with the possibilities. 
A year later he prepared to begin business there but found 
an unexpected obstacle in his path. Some half-breeds from 
the Red River settlement, having gone toward the Missouri to 
hunt buffalo, as was their wont, had fallen upon a party of 
Sisseton from Kittson’s vicinity at Big Stone Lake and had 
slain several of them.’ If Kittson now paid the bois brilés 
of Red River the compliment of establishing a trading post at 
the point on American soil nearest to their community he 
would be likely to incur the inveterate enmity of the aggrieved 
redskins. He invited the Indians of his district to a feast 

8John P. Pritchett, “Some Red River Fur-trade Activities,” ante, 
5:412; H. G. Gunn, “ The Fight for Free Trade in Rupert’s Land,” and 
Chester Martin, “ The Hudson’s Bay Company’s Monopoly of the Fur 
Trade at the Red River Settlement, 1821-1850,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Proceedings, 4: 78-80; 7: 259 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1912, 1914). 

® McLeod to Sibley, July 30, 1844; Kittson to Sibley, August 22, 1844, 
Sibley Papers. The half-breeds mistook the Sisseton for a band of Mis- 
souri Indians to whom they attributed the murder of one of their party. 
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and laid before them the project of his northern trading ven- 
ture. At first they absolutely refused to let him proceed 
northward with his supplies. But finally, as the result of 
much discussion and doubtless the giving of many presents, 
he gained their reluctant consent. For several years there- 
after when he was taking his supplies north he apprehended 
trouble from Sioux marauders, but though threats were made 
and his friends sometimes trembled for his safety he never 
suffered any injury.” 

In the fall of 1844 Kittson carried out his project of the 
Pembina post. He had made arrangements to supply goods 
to James Sinclair, a Red River merchant and fur-trader of 
some influence who had hitherto got his supplies from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and he evidently had some expecta- 
tion of getting Sinclair to come to Pembina and manage his 
new post for him. But the lateness of his arrival at Pem- 
bina precluded the carrying out of this arrangement. No one 
in the Red River settlement, however, was a better friend to 
Kittson than Sinclair and the two had extensive and mutually 
beneficial business dealings in succeeding years.” 

The main lines of Kittson’s project now unfolded rapidly. 
By coming to Pembina he was issuing a direct challenge, to 
that ancient corporation, the “ Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturers of England Trading into the Hudson’s Bay,” and if 
his outfit were to be a paying venture he would need to put 
forth his best efforts. Henceforth Pembina, instead of Big 
Stone Lake, became his headquarters. In fact as his interests 


10 Kittson to Sibley, August 22, 1844; August 7, 1846; February 1, 
1848; James Sinclair to W. H. Forbes, September 8, 1852; Kittson to 
Frederick B. Sibley, October 11, 1852, Sibley Papers. In the fall of 1847 
the half-breed hunters told Kittson of threats made by the Sisseton to 
plunder his train of carts the next summer on the way to St. Peter’s. 
Kittson considered this an empty boast but advised Sibley, nevertheless, to 
warn the Indians at Lake Traverse of the grave consequences of so rash 
a venture. 

11 Kittson to Sibley, July 16, August 28, 1844; January 17, 1850, Sib- 
ley Papers. 
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widened in the North he relinquished his southern posts in 
the Sioux country, such as Lac qui Parle and its dependencies, 
which were taken over by other partners of Sibley.” Kitt- 
son’s policy was to establish a line of small posts at strategic 
points not far removed from the boundary and in some places 
not many miles from the Hudson’s Bay Company centers. 
Thus he was better able to compete with his great adversary 
not only by preventing peltries taken on American territory 
from following the accustomed channels to the North, but by 
attracting furs to his own posts from the British side of the 
line. 

Westward from Pembina was the post of Turtle Mountain 
and beyond it on the plains a smaller post on the Mouse 
(Souris) River. From these Kittson secured his supply of 
buffalo robes, pemmican, and the characteristic furs of the 
prairie. Eastward in the wooded country was Lake Roseau 
from whence came the finest and most valuable furs, such as 
fisher, martin, and lynx, and to which point Kittson sent a 
large proportion of his trading supplies. In 1848 he was 
maintaining a post at the Lake of the Woods so as to get his 
share of business from the Indians who went there annually 
to fish. By 1850 he had extended his northeastern frontier 
to Rainy Lake. In that year he applied to Governor Alex- 
ander Ramsey for licenses to trade with the half-breeds and 
the Chippewa at four places besides Pembina — Rush Lake 
and Turtle Mountain on the west and Red Lake and Rainy 
Lake on the east. The name of Joseph Rolette, Jr., headed 
the list of four clerks. Ten voyageurs were specified. The 
capital to be employed was estimated at twelve thousand dol- 
lars. Kittson further extended his activities by providing his 
most reliable half-breed and Indian hunters with small quan- 
tities of merchantable goods on credit so that they could play 
the part of petty traders as they made their rounds and conse- 

12 See the indorsation of July 15, 1846, on the original articles of agree- 
ment of May 22, 1843, and the memorandum of agreement, dated September 


6, 1847, of Sibley and the three partners: Martin McLeod, Joseph La- 
framboise, and Alexander Faribault, in the Sibley Papers. 
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quently bring in larger returns when spring opened.** Thus 
it will be seen that Kittson’s trading interests covered a large 
oblong area of wilderness stretching from Mouse River on 
the west some three hundred miles to Rainy Lake on the east. 

Pembina, situated at the confluence of the Pembina River 
and the Red River of the North, was rich in historic associa- 
tions. There Alexander Henry, the younger, established in 
1801 a well-equipped depot of the Northwest Company, and 
he made that place his headquarters for seven years in super- 
intending the trade of the Red River Valley.** During the 
War of 1812 the English traders apparently withdrew for a 
time. Hardly had the Northwest Company reoccupied its 
fort, however, when the rival Hudson’s Bay Company de- 
stroyed it. Pembina continued to be the home of a band of 
half-breeds, nevertheless, who found it a convenient base for 
their buffalo hunting expeditions to the plains. Between 1812 
and 1820 bands of the ill-fated Selkirk colonists from the Red 
River settlement, who were driven from their homes by fam- 
ine, flood, or violence, took refuge with the not unfriendly 
half-breeds.** Prior to Kittson’s advent Pembina was more 
of a rendezvous than a settlement. There were indeed a few 
cabins dotting the wooded banks of the confluent rivers, but 
the chief importance of the place was as a gathering center 
for the half-breed hunters from the Red River colony. These 
people regularly made two trips to the American plains each 
year, in the summer and in the fall. The intervening weeks 
in August and September saw the marshy plain at Pembina 


18 Kittson to Sibley, September 16, 1848; Kittson to F. B. Sibley, 
October 8, 1850, Sibley Papers; Kittson to Ramsey, July 31, 1850, Sibley 
Letter Books. In 1848 Kittson’s interests in the Rainy Lake region 
threatened to impinge on those of Henry M. Rice, who also was in partner- 
ship with Sibley. Kittson agreed not to interfere with Rice’s post at Ver- 
milion Lake and Rice promised to give Kittson a free hand on the northern 
border. See Kittson to Sibley, July 28, 1848, Sibley Papers. 

14 Elliott Coues, ed., New Light on the Early History of the Greater 
Northwest, 1: 185-446 (New York, 1897). 

15 Pembina, of course, was much nearer the country where the buffalo 
ranged than was the Red River settlement. 
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crowded with the lodges, carts, horses, and oxen of the half- 
breed and Indian families.*® 

The coming of Kittson to Pembina in 1844 saved the de- 
caying settlement from oblivion and soon made of it a rela- 
tively important center of the fur trade, though not large or 
populous. Kittson erected his trading post on the site of 
the Northwest Company’s fort built by Henry in 1801." As 
business developed he added to his possessions so that his 
group of buildings presented an imposing appearance. “ The 
houses are built around an open space,” runs a description 
written in 1851, “and the square courtyard (so to speak) 
is filled with a miscellaneous crowd of half-breeds, Indians, of 
all sizes, with their lodges of bark and skins, together with 
horses, cattle, carts, dogs, etc., in great variety and numbers. 
The houses are built of logs, filled with mud and straw; the 
roofs thatched with the latter, and some covered over with 
bark. Around the angles of the yard are various warehouses, 
an icehouse, blacksmith-shop, and the trading-house, or store, 
which is covered completely over with large squares of bark, 
and looked like an entire barkhouse. In front, toward the 
river, are barns and stables, haystacks, etc., with numerous 
horses and cattle feeding, and a general appearance of thrift, 
comfort, and industry, pervades the scene.” ** 

That the powerful Hudson’s Bay Company would resolute- 
ly oppose Kittson’s competitive venture was obvious. Having 
enjoyed exclusive trading rights in Rupert’s Land for nearly 
two centuries and embracing in its far-flung operations the 
whole northern part of the continent, the company was en- 


16 Kittson to Sibley, December 8, 1850, Sibley Papers; Belcourt to the 
bishop of Dubuque, February 16, 1850, in Rapport sur les missions du 
diocése de Quebec, 1851, no. 9, p. 106 (Quebec, 1851). 

17Q. G. Libby, “North Dakota’s State Park System,” in North 
Dakota Historical Collections, 6: 215. It is interesting to note that Alex- 
ander Henry, the younger, was a nephew of the great explorer of the 
same name who, as explained above, became the second husband of Kitt- 
son’s paternal grandmother. 

18 J. Wesley Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 275 (Chicago 1853). 
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gaged at that very time in the final struggle with the Red 
River settlers to maintain unimpaired its complete monopoly 
of the fur trade in that most vital region.” Kittson’s post 
at Pembina immediately became the cynosure of all eyes and 
the center of not a little clandestine trade on the part of the 
Red River settlers. Two miles to the northward and just 
beyond the international boundary was a small Hudson’s Bay 
post. Its clerk made it his chief business to checkmate Kitt- 
son. The latter declared to his opponent his intention of 
confining his operations to American territory and only wel- 
coming such British trade as came to his doors.” 

But greater forces were at work to undermine Kittson than 
he realized. His trading venture, in fact, had infringed a 
secret agreement of long standing between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the American Fur Company.” This arrange- 
ment was unknown to himself and, if suspected by Sibley, 
was not by him considered binding on a subsidiary trader of 
Kittson’s semi-independent status. The American Fur Com- 


19 Pritchett, ante, 5:414. In 1849 the exclusive monopoly of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at the Red River settlement was finally overthrown 
by pressure of the free traders and to this movement Kittson certainly 
gave his counsel and covert support. 

20 Kittson to Sibley, April 20, 1847, Sibley Papers. Bond, who visited 
Pembina with Governor Ramsey’s party in 1851, in his Minnesota, 277, 
describes the British post as follows: “The buildings are built of logs 
and mud, one story high, and thatched with straw, are very warm and 
comfortable, and built around an open square.” On Kittson’s arrival, 
however, the post was much less pretentious. 

21 Sir George Simpson to William A. Aitken, September 8, 1836 (en- 
closure in Simpson to Ramsay Crooks, September 15, 1836); July 10, 
1837; Simpson to Crooks, January 25, 1837; April 9, 1840; May 14, 1844; 
William Smith to Crooks, November 19, 1841, American Fur Company 
Papers. A calendar of this collection, which is in the possession of the 
New York Historical in New York City, is owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society and has been used by the present writer. An agreement 
somewhat similar to that between the American Fur and Hudson’s Bay 
companies, but with the line of demarcation drawn farther south, had 
been made in 1806 between the Michilimackinac and Northwest companies 
to limit their respective fields of operations in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
Grace Lee Nute, “ New Light on Red River Valley History,” ante, 5: 563. 
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pany, be it remembered, was not so closely articulated and 
highly centralized as the “ Gentlemen Adventurers.” It fre- 
quently admitted trading partners who had great latitude in 
making arrangements with their supporters. The company, 
having recently passed into insolvency, had been controlled 
since 1843 by Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and Company’ of St. 
Louis, but Ramsay Crooks of New York, the former presi- 
dent, was still influential. The raison d’étre of the old agree- 
ment was the ruinous competition in which the rival companies 
found themselves in the Lake Superior and Rainy Lake re- 
gions. As early as 1833 and perhaps earlier the heads of 
the firms, Sir George Simpson and Crooks, arranged a 
modus operandi. In return for an annual subsidy of 
three hundred pounds the American Fur Company ceased 
competition with the English company along the international 
boundary from the Grand Portage on Lake Superior to the 
Red River settlement. The rivals agreed furthermore to co- 
operate in crushing any independent traders who entered the 
territory.” 

Simpson seems to have regarded Kittson as an independent 
trader rather than as an agent of the American Fur Company. 
Writing from London on March 25, 1845, he advised Crooks 
of a plan to oust the Pembina opposition by purchasing furs 
for hard cash on American soil.” Three and a half months 
later he was again at the heart of his trading empire and was 
planning more vigorous measures. Writing to Dr. Charles 
W. W. Borup, a prominent trader of the American Fur Com- 
pany in the region south of Lake Superior, he asked him to 
use his good offices to obtain from the Indian agent an Ameri- 
can trader’s license for one Fisher, then in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s employ.** Borup evidently codperated obligingly 
to this end and Simpson duly notified Crooks of the arrange- 
ment. 

22 Hattie Listenfelt, “The Hudson’s Bay Company and the Red River 


Trade,” in North Dakota Historical Collections, 4: 271. 
23 American Fur Company Papers. 


24 July 10, 1845, American Fur Company Papers. 
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In the spring of 1846 when Kittson was busily engaged in 
receiving the returns of the season’s operations at Pembina he 
was startled to find Fisher with a gang of men constructing 
a building for trading purposes almost at his door. His cha- 
grin may well be imagined when Fisher produced an Ameri- 
can trader’s license. That this had been obtained fraudulently 
was fairly evident, as Fisher, he well knew, had been a Hud- 
son’s Bay man for years. The intruder moreover was obtaining 
all his supplies from north of the line. Kittson immedi- 
ately rushed word of these developments to Sibley. He com- 
plained also that the Hudson’s Bay Company was introducing 
liquor into American territory, thereby demoralizing the In- 
dians and interfering with his trade. The government, he 
maintained, should take prompt action to protect its subjects 
from “ rascality and fraud.” But the strong arm of govern- 
ment was far removed. Kittson complained in vain and 
Fisher doubtless made a large collection of furs before with- 
drawing. The Hudson’s Bay Company saw, however, that 
the reciprocal agreement had outlasted its usefulness and did 
not renew it the following year.” 

The trade war between Kittson and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company now \waged more fiercely than ever. Kittson 
claimed that hitherto he had avoided trading operations on 
British soil, but after the Fisher episode he determined to 
fight fire with fire and to procure his peltries wherever he 
could drive a profitable bargain. This practice was soon 
challenged. Chief Factor Alexander Christie in the spring 
of 1847 brought suit against him in the Red River court for 
trading in furs within the company’s territory. ‘“‘ From this 
gentleman,” wrote Kittson hotly to Sibley, “I have received 
nothing but insults since our establishing of a post at this 
place and now he has added persecution.” Had Sir George 
Simpson been present in the settlement, Kittson’s numerous 

25 Kittson to Sibley, March 2, 1846, Sibley Papers; Simpson to Crooks, 
September 26, 1847, American Fur Company Papers. It is hardly neces- 


sary to point out that Kittson had become an American citizen since leav- 
ing Lower Canada in 1830. 
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Red River friends assured him, such extreme action would 
hardly have been taken. What transpired in court is not 
clear, but in the fall of that year Kittson reported that the 
difficulty had been settled amicably and that the company, in- 
cluding Christie, was showing him every mark of attention.” 

For several months relations were less strained and in the 
spring of 1848 Kittson made a proposition to Christie which 
seems to have contemplated making the international boundary 
a real line of demarcation between the rival trading interests. 
It might have been well for Kittson if he had continued to 
hold out the olive branch, but, on second thought, he appears 
to have doubted his own judgment in the matter. In the 
autumn he called at Fort Garry to confer with Christie accord- 
ing to promise, but he rather rejoiced at finding the old factor 
absent. ‘“‘It is however impossible for me to carry out the 
proposed arrangement with them,” he informs Sibley signifi- 
cantly, “as I have made arrangements with several hunters 
which will draw many furs from their territory.” ** That the 
the trade war was renewed soon afterwards with redoubled 
zest consequently was due not to the aggressions of the 
“Gentlemen Adventurers ”’ alone. 

Not since the days of bitter and sanguinary rivalry between 
the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies had there been 
such keen competition for peltries in that region as prevailed 


26 Kittson to Sibley, April 20, October 3, December 4, 1847, Sibley 
Papers. However eager Sir George was to ruin Kittson’s trade, he was 
keenly anxious to maintain cordial relations with Sibley at Mendota. Not 
infrequently some of the company’s officials traveled to or from Rupert’s 
Land via St. Paul, and Simpson or his representatives at Lachine or Fort 
Garry found it a convenience to have Sibley supply them with guides, 
provisions, and the facilities of banking. See Christie to Sibley, Septem- 
ber 10, 1846; Finlayson to Sibley, June 22, 1847, Sibley Papers. A de- 
tachment of five hundred imperial troops at Red River from 1846 to 1848, 
doubtless sent there because of the Oregon boundary dispute, overawed 
the disaffected elements and strengthened the company’s authority. The 
independent traders being thus held in subjection, Kittson’s presence at 
(Pembina was less menacing. 

27 Kittson to Sibley, August 16, 1848, Sibley Papers. 
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during the decade when Kittson was at Pembina. The strat- 
egy of the American trader needed to be of the best, as mistakes 
and omissions were ruinously expensive. In providing 
suitable supplies, in stationing his traders to advantage, and 
in having on hand sufficient hard cash to pay for furs which 
otherwise could not be obtained, it was necessary for him to 
act promptly and with discretion. In the fall of 1846 his 
clerks were a month late in reaching the posts at Roseau and 
the Lake of the Woods and the consequences were dire to his 
interests. Fifty or sixty families of the Rainy Lake tribe 
who had waited at the latter place to get their supply of am- 
munition decided finally that his representative was not com- 
ing at all and went north to the Hudson’s Bay post. The 
clerk there was keenly alive to his opportunities and willingly 
satisfied their need, but only on condition that they would hunt 
north of Rainy Lake where they would be safely beyond the 
allurements of “the Yankee trader.” The following year, 
however, Kittson turned the tables and drew much trade from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory. “ Rainy Lake post 
will not take out more than one half the usual quantity of 
furs,” he informs Sibley on April 6, 1848. “Our little post 
of Lac des Roseau,” he adds gleefully, “ has played the devil 
with their trade this year.” That fall he noticed that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company placed a new man in charge at Rainy 
Lake and at the same time substituted a factor for a clerk at 
the post near Pembina with a view, he supposed, to a more 
effective opposition. “‘We have to be on our guard this 
year,” he wrote Sibley, “as I am informed that the Hudson’s 
Bay Compy. are to do their utmost to drive us out of the 
Count[r]y . . . if we can oppose them successfully this year 
of which I have not the least doubt, I think they will come 
to terms next spring.”” In October, 1848, a supply of rum was 
brought up the Red River to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
post at Pembina, much to Kittson’s disgust. “It is to be 
regretted that this making use of spirits amongst the Indians 
cannot be stopped,” he laments ; “ we will no doubt be deluged 
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with the rascally stuff.” Kittson and his near-by competitor 
at Pembina avoided recrimination, however. At times, in- 
deed, their relations were breezy and affable. The Hudson’s 
Bay man admitted candidly that the American was a more 
formidable opponent than at first he had supposed, while Kitt- 
son, on his part, characterized his rival as “a very fine man 
so far’”’ with whom he had “ no doubt of getting along . . . 
without quarreling.” * 

But the cup of Kittson’s annoyances was not yet full. In 
the winter of 1849-50 he was exasperated to find competing 
with him in the Pembina trade two petty unlicensed traders 
from the Red River settlement. One of these, Charles Grant, 
was a half-breed, the son of a magistrate in the Selkirk settle- 
ment. Kittson suspected Grant — and doubtless not without 
reason — of being in collusion with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, as the interloper obtained his supplies from that source. 
The appointment of an American customs collector at Pem- 
bina, Kittson considered indispensable. Writing to Governor 
Ramsey, who was superintendent of Indian affairs for the 
territory, he appealed for official assistance against the intrud- 
ers. “We certainly are carrying on the trade here under 
sufficient disadvantages in having the Hudson Bay Compy’* 
wealthy and powerful influence to compete against,’ he wrote, 
“without such men as above to assist them.” * The 
governor promptly sent Kittson a commission as justice of 
the peace. Unfortunately there was no American citizen 
then in the Pembina country who could provide the appointee’s 
security as required by law, so that he was unable to translate 
his just resentment against the petty traders into official ac- 

28 Kittson to Sibley, February 11, April 20, 1847; August 24, Sep- 
tember 16, October 14, November 11, 1848, Sibley Papers. 

29 Kittson to Sibley, January 17, 1850, Sibley Papers; Kittson to Ram- 
sey, January 3, 21, 1850 (enclosures in Ramsey to O. Brown, February 
28, 1850), Indian Office, Letters Received, M 735. Photostatic copies of the 
Indian office letters cited in this article are in the possession of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. A customs collector by hindering the impor- 
tation of British goods could discourage indirectly the exportation of 
American furs. 
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tion.“ He urged upon the governor the necessity of a mili- 
tary garrison at Pembina to uphold the authority of the United 
States and to prevent the incursions of the Red River half- 
breeds who came twice yearly to hunt buffalo on the American 
plains. Ramsey was sympathetic, but he could do little. He 
submitted this problem of the northern frontier to the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs at Washington and requested Sibley, 
who was territorial delegate in Congress, to interview that 
official.** The essential facts seem to have been placed before 
President Taylor. But in view of the slavery controversy of 
1850 and other pressing interests, official Washington paid 
scant heed to the needs of the northern frontier. Nothing 
was done beyond the appointment of a customs collector for 
Pembina in 1850. 

In his correspondence with Sibley, Kittson gives many a 
vivid picture of the wretched life of the Indians in their losing 
struggle, and he reveals thereby the decline of the fur trade. 
His operations after the first few years were almost entirely 
among the Chippewa. In the winter of 1844-45, when he was 
getting established in the North, he found the Indians in the 
Pembina district almost destitute. The prairie had been 
burned in all directions and the buffalo consequently driven 
far from the settlement. ‘‘ The poor devils are so badly pro- 
vided,” he reports, “that it is wonderful how it is possible 
for them to kill anything; they have not a single trap, most 
of them [are] without ammunition, and probably one out of 
twenty may have an axe, and thus they have to spend the 
winter, their sole dependence being fish for their subsistence.” 
The years 1849 and 1850 were particularly trying to the In- 
dians in the wooded country between Pembina and the Lake 
of the Woods. The corn and wild rice crops failed and an 
epidemic decimated the rabbits and the lynx. To keep the 
red men and their families from starvation in 1849 Kittson 
had to give them provisions, “ not only as a duty to humani- 


80 Kittson to Charles W. W. Borup, March 27, 1850, Sibley Papers. 
81 Ramsey to Sibley, February 28, 1850, Sibley Papers. 
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ty,” he observes, “ but as the only means by which | could 
secure the debts due us.” The following year the situation 
was still more critical and he feared that in spite of further 
generous assistance many would perish. [Fur-bearing animals 
had again become plentiful, but the Indians were too enfeebled 
to hunt.** Conditions of life among the Indians of the wood- 
ed country appear to have improved, however, during the 
years 1851 to 1853. 

One of the most damning counts against the whites in their 
western march in America was the use of ardent spirits in 
the Indian trade. The control of the liquor traffic, supported 
as it was then and is still by the most sordid and mercenary 
interests, has always been difficult. On the Minnesota fron- 
tier it was doubly so. The American Fur Company seems on 
the whole to have respected the act of 1834 forbidding the 
introduction of liquor into the Indian territory, but unscrupu- 
lous individual traders of the company who felt secure in their 
isolation did not. The country abounded, moreover, in inde- 
pendent traders who smuggled kegs of fire water past the of- 
ficials at Fort Snelling and Mendota and debauched the 
Indians of the hinterland. On the northern frontier the prob- 
lem was international. The Hudson’s Bay Company fre- 
quently used spirits to attract Indians from south of the line 
and to compete more strongly with American rivals.** The 
story of the Indian liquor trade is yet to be written. In this 
article can be presented only a few inconclusive although high- 
ly significant pieces of evidence. To the credit of Kittson and 
his partner, Sibley, be it said that they hated the baneful traffic 
and resolutely set their faces against it. 

Not the least of Kittson’s difficulties were his contacts with 
illicit whisky peddlers. In the fall of 1847 he made a long 
trip to the vast prairie region west of Pembina in order to 

82 Kittson to Sibley, February 6, 1845; April 28, 1849; January 17, 
December 8, 1850; Kittson to W. H. Forbes, January 2, 1850; Kittson to 
Borup, March 27, 1850, Sibley Papers; Kittson to Ramsey, January’ 21, 


1850, Indian Office, Letters Received, M 735. 
33 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 165. 
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establish a post on the Mouse River and to investigate the op- 
portunities for more extended trade. The prospects were not 
inviting. Petty traders from the Red River settlement with 
whisky as their chief stock in trade were busily at work buy- 
ing up the buffalo robes and peltries. The liquor they had 
procured not from the Hudson’s Bay Company as might have 
been supposed, but from St. Peter’s. Kittson was strongly 
critical of the American Indian agent at that point. He esti- 
mated that no fewer than twenty barrels had been smuggled 
north that summer.** During his ten years at Pembina he 
was chagrined many a time by somewhat similar experiences 
with petty traders. 

But Kittson’s chief difficulties in this respect were with the 
powerful corporation which operated north of him. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was accustomed to give regales of 
diluted liquor to Indians visiting their posts and at times they 
doubtless used spirits also as an article of trade, particularly 
when American competition was keen. More of the fiery 
liquid appears to have been used on the Pembina frontier 
during this decade than elsewhere in Rupert’s Land and some- 
times it was traded surreptitiously on American soil.** Kitt- 
son frequently urged his partner, who was in Congress, to 
invoke the aid of the American government in this matter. 
On December 8, 1849, Sibley did, indeed, make protest to the 
secretary of state. A friendly remonstrance was forthwith 
sent by that official to the British foreign secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, who referred the matter to Sir John Pelly, gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Sir John, as a resident 


34 Kittson to Sibley, December 4, 1847, Sibley Papers. 

35 Kittson to Sibley, March 2, 1846; October 14, 1848; February 4, 
1851; Forbes to Sibley, March 12, 1850, Sibley Papers; Report from the 
Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company; Together with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index, 
146, 274 (British Parliamentary Papers, Commons, 1857, 2 session, vol. 
15); Samuel Woods, Report of Major Wood[s], Relative to His Expe- 
dition to Pembina Settlement, and the Condition of Affairs on the North- 
Western Frontier of the Territory of Minnesota, 7, 8, 25 (31 Congress, 
1 session, House Executive Documents, no. 51 — serial 577). 
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of London, evidently did not know all that the “ Gentlemen 
Adventurers’ were doing in their far-flung territories. To 
Sibley’s charges he gave “ the most unqualified denial,” declar- 
ing that the illicit traffic was due to independent traders at 
Red River and at Pembina. The stringent regulations of 
the American government, he maintained with some reason, 
were evaded. Nevertheless his company was ready to co- 
operate in any measures which the two countries might agree 
upon “as best adapted to repress the evil in question.” * 
Thus a coat of diplomatic whitewash was spread over this 
international incident, so trivial to those in the seats of the 
mighty, so fraught with anxiety for a struggling Minnesota 
trader. The use of spirits was not discontinued. “Iam now 
in a state of open hostility with the H. B. Compy,” Kittson 
reports a year later, “ caused by my seizing a small quantity 
of goods and a small keg of rum, belonging to them, for a 
violation of our indian laws. They are, I am told furious 
about it, there has been some correspondence between us on 
the subject, but as yet nothing serious, it may however become 
so, as I certainly shall not fail to let them know my candid 
opinion about them and their course along our lines, should 
they call for it.” *’ Thus the trade war raged between Kitt- 
son and his vigorous opponents, sometimes covert, sometimes 
brazenly open, but never quiescent.** 

The half-breed population of Pembina is of some interest 
to us in this sketch. These improvident and care-free people 
presented a picturesque appearance. “‘ Their dress is half- 

36 Sibley to Clayton, December 8, 1849; Abbott Lawrence to Lord Palm- 


erston, February 12, 1850; Sir John Pelly to Earl Grey, March 9, 1850, 
in Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 360, 
370. 

87 Kittson to F. B. Sibley, March 109, 1851, Sibley Papers. After H. 
H. Sibley’s election as territorial delegate he found it increasingly difficult 
to maintain his usual close contact with his fur-trading interests. His 
brother Frederick B. Sibley accordingly took charge of the post at Men- 
dota. 

88 The full story of this rivalry obviously can not be told until the 
archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company are opened. 
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way between that of the whites and Indians,” runs a contem- 
porary description. “They wear wild-looking fur caps, 
blanket coats, pants secured around the waist by a belt, and 
deer-skin moccasins. Their complexion is swarthy, their hair 
and eyes black. Their language is an impure French, though 
all probably talk Indian, besides.” ** Most of these people 
had been born on British soil. They were exceedingly critical 
of the benevolent despotism of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
however, and the prospect of sharing in treaty money when 
the United States purchased the Red River Valley from its 
aboriginal owners caused them to throw up their hats with en- 
thusiasm for American government. With a view to creating 
an appearance of corporate unity and thus pressing their 
claims more strongly upon the government, they elected in 
1849 a council representative of the varied half-breed interests. 
This body attempted to legislate for their primitive needs but 
without conspicuous success.*® In spite of the diligent labors 
of the Roman Catholic missionary, the Reverend Georges A. 
Belcourt, to induce these people to abandon their nomadic life 
and adopt the ways of civilization, comparatively few built 
houses and took up permanent residence at or near Pembina. 


39 Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), January 23, 1850. 

4° Belcourt to Sibley, September 25, 1849; Kittson to F. B. Sibley, Janu- 
ary 2, 1851, Sibley Papers; Belcourt to Ramsey, January 9, 1850 (en- 
closure in Ramsey to Brown, February 28, 1850), Indian Office, Letters 
Received, M 735; John Pope, Report of an Exploration of the Territory 
of Minnesota, 32 (31 Congress, 1 session, Senate Executive Documents, 
no. 42 — serial 558). 

41 Belcourt (1803-74) was a French-Canadian Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary who labored in what is now southern Manitoba in the thirties and 
forties. After being banished, in effect, by Sir George Simpson for pro- 
moting a petition against the Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly in 1847, 
he transferred to the diocese of Dubuque and worked among the half- 
breeds and Indians of the Pembina country until 1859. His house and 
chapel were on the banks of the Red River a mile north of Kittson’s 
establishment. His violent bias against the Hudson’s Bay Company finds 
an echo in Captain Pope’s Report, 27-33. A caustic but necessary cor- 
rective is given in Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement, 403-406 
(London, 1856). The various issues of Rapport sur les Missions du 
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For most of the year they were wanderers, devoting them- 
selves to the interests of trapping and the chase and living in 
tents or lodges like those of the aborigines. 

Kittson found the Pembina half-breeds of little help in his 
trading operations except for supplying him with large quan- 
tities of pemmican. They invariably expected a year’s credit 
on their purchases and not infrequently avoided payment. In 
1850 he stopped giving them credit. Regarded hitherto as 
“the best fellow in the world,” he soon became the very op- 
posite in their estimation. “ The more I become acquainted 
with the character of the Halfbreeds,” he wrote to F. B. Sib- 
ley, “the less esteem I have for them, there is [sic] a few 
that we might depend upon under any circumstances, but they 
are very few, the most of them want stability, and many of 
them common honesty.” * 

The year 1851 saw the negotiation of three important In- 
dian treaties in Minnesota. The Pembina treaty with the 
Chippewa is of special interest here because of Kittson’s con- 
nection with it. On September 11, 1851, Governor Ramsey, 
who was commissioned to represent the United States govern- 
ment, arrived at Pembina with his party and an escort of 
dragoons. Kittson placed his house at the disposal of the 
distinguished visitors, supplied them with provisions, and co- 
operated with them in every way.** The dragoons encamped 
on the prairie a quarter of a mile distant. In the treaty set- 
tlement the half-breed community ardently hoped to share. 
“We have no other talk here but about the treaty,” wrote 
Kittson as early as March 19, 1851, “they are all building 
‘castles in the air’ on the strength of it.” In his opinion the 
people of mixed blood, because of their British birth, had little 


diocése de Quebec during the years of Belcourt’s activity throw much 
light on his life. Although Kittson did not like Belcourt, he was friendly 
and codperated with him. 

42, October 8, 1850, Sibley Papers. Kittson’s account book for the 
Pembina post, covering the period from September, 1851, to June, 1853, 
is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

43 Bond, Minnesota, 274-276. 
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claim upon the government. Their expectations, he felt sure, 
had been raised unduly by Belcourt. The conclusion of the 
treaty obviously was of great moment to the traders, as it 
usually resulted in the liquidation of Indian and half-breed 
debts of long standing. ‘‘ Make the best terms you can for 
your Indians,” advised Sibley, “ annuities in cash & no goods, 
and go in for an allowance to the halfbreeds.” “* 

On September 15 the negotiations began. Governor Ram- 
sey, attended by the gentlemen who had accompanied him 
from St. Paul, took his place at a table in front of Kittson’s 
house. In a semicircle sat the chiefs and headmen of the In- 
dians, while a crowd of half-breeds, Indian braves, squaws, 
and papooses crowded close behind.** On September 20 
“after the usual squabbling and manouvering”’ — to quote 
Kittson’s words — the treaty of session was signed. The set- 
tlement included a douceur of thirty thousand dollars for the 
half-breeds. “ It has been to me a scourse of great annoyance, 
situated as I am between so many conflicting interests,” wrote 
the anxious trader to his partner on September 23, “ petty 
and worthless ambitions to allay, ignorant and unprincipled 
characters to contend with & above all the defeat of long and 
many expectations.” “© Unquestionably Kittson’s influence 
was a strong factor in persuading the Indians to accept the 
governor’s offer. But all was in vain. The senate refused to 
ratify. Kittson’s disappointment was keen, as the failure of 
the trapping in the wooded country for several years and the 
inevitable extension of credits when the Indians were destitute 
left him with large amounts outstanding. 

With his Pembina headquarters removed more than four 
hundred miles from his base of supply at Mendota, Kittson 
had a formidable problem in transportation. Upwards of 
two months of the year, in fact, were wholly devoted to this 


44 Kittson to Sibley, February 4, March 19, 1851, Sibley Papers; Sibicy 
to Kittson, August 17, 1851, Sibley Letter Books. 

45 Bond, Minnesota, 281. 
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work. The customary means of conveyance was the two- 
wheeled Red River cart, pulled by a single ox and capable of 
carrying a load approaching one thousand pounds. These 
queer vehicles, constructed wholly without iron, were made in 
great numbers by the half-breeds for use in their buffalo hunt- 
ing expeditions. Kittson possessed many of his own and 
probably rented others. When the trails became passable in 
the spring, trains of carts were sent out from Pembina to the 
various posts to bring in the furs and robes of the previous 
winter’s trading. These required to be sorted and packed 
with greatest care to avoid deterioration in transit and to facili- 
tate marketing. About the middle of June the trip to Men- 
dota began. This usually took a month each way. As the 
trail was well beaten and the carts followed in single file, it 
was possible for one half-breed driver to manage about four 
carts. 

The trail most favored by Kittson in going south from 
Pembina followed for many miles the high ground about 
twenty miles west of the Red River so that the tributary 
streams could be crossed near their sources where fording was 
easy. After passing out of the valley of the Red River, the 
trail proceeded southeastward to the valley of the Minnesota 
and ran roughly parallel with that stream to Traverse des 
Sioux.*’ Streams too deep and swift to be forded, such as 
the Cheyenne, were crossed by means of a raft or by a rude 
log bridge.** Marshy ground abounded, especially in rainy 
seasons, on certain stretches of the route so that both carts 
and oxen frequently became mired. Brush and saplings were 


47 This route is designated as the “west plains trail” on the map of 
the Red River trails, post, p. 278. In 1850 Kittson tried the “east plains 
trail” to Sauk Rapids (St. Cloud), from which place there was communi- 
cation by water with St. Anthony and thence overland to St. Paul, but 
the heavier expenses of transportation that way disgusted him with the 
route. Nevertheless he tried the trail again in 1851. See F. B. Sibley 
to H. H. Sibley, August 2, 1850; Kittson to F. B. Sibley, December 31, 
1850; July 25, 1851, Sibley Papers. 

48 Woods, Report, 16; Bond, Minnesota, 264. 
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often used to give a footing in such places. When danger 
threatened from prowling Sioux extra precautions were taken 
in pitching camp, the carts being ranged in a circle for better 
protection. The long weary journey ended at Traverse des 
Sioux, as there was good communication by steamer between 
that point and Sibley’s headquarters at Mendota.“ Kittson, 
moreover, wanted to keep his engagés and the private persons 
who invariably accompanied his train away from the growing 
town of St. Paul. Thus they would not establish troublesome 
connections with business firms in that center but would con- 
tinue their dependence on him in matters of trade. 

Then followed a time of feverish activity. While the en- 
gagés were busily discharging the packs and reloading the 
carts with the bales of goods for the ensuing year’s trade, 
Kittson hurried to Mendota to submit his annual returns, dis- 
cuss business prospects, — which all too frequently were far 
from bright, — and formulate plans for the coming year. It 
was a great pleasure for him to find his friend and partner 
at Mendota, for Sibley’s legislative duties kept him away from 
Minnesota for months at a time. The two held each other 
in high esteem and their friendship was one which grew 
stronger with the years. With F. B. Sibley, Kittson, as was 
to be expected, was less intimate, but the two became good 
friends and worked well together. Finally all business was 
completed and a time was set for the departure from Traverse 
des Sioux. The half-breeds lashed their clumsy oxen into 
motion. The long train of carts, crawling like a huge snake 
along the winding trail, proceeded slowly northward, the 
wooden hubs and axles creaking and groaning with a sound 
which could be heard for miles. With good trails and no un- 
usual delays they reached Pembina towards the end of August, 
but more often September was well advanced before Kittson’s 
flagpole and group of buildings came into view. There was 
need of haste. Kittson had to intercept the Pembina half- 


49 The general character of Kittson’s supplies for the trade is revealed 
in the bills of lading of these river steamers in the Sibley Papers. 
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breeds and the Red River hunters as they came from the plains 
and procure his supply of pemmican before they went north- 
ward to the Hudson’s Bay posts. The Indians, moreover, 
were impatient to begin the fall hunts and if his arrival were 
delayed they, too, got their supplies in the North.*° 

During the last three years of Kittson’s decade at Pembina 
there were some changes of consequence which must here be 
noted. In 1852 he established a new post called St. Joseph 
at Pembina Mountain, thirty miles west of Pembina. This 
move was occasioned by a series of disastrous floods which 
for several years in the spring and early summer had inun- 
dated the low marshy plain. In 1851 his buildings were in 
water two or three feet deep so that for a month he had to 
remove to higher ground.” In 1853 he made St. Joseph his 
headquarters and placed his capable assistant, Joseph Rolette, 
Jr., in charge at Pembina. Rolette invested what money he 
had in the enterprise and enjoyed a semi-independent status 
under the benevolent supervision of Kittson.* In 1850 the 
government appointed Kittson postmaster at Pembina. In 
thanking Sibley for procuring this position for him he re- 
marked facetiously that as yet no mail had been received or 
letters sent.°* Frontiersmen, it may be observed, are not as 
a rule ardent correspondents. In the fall of 1851 the Pembina 
district got its first taste of territorial politics. At Sibley’s 


50 Kittson to F. B. Sibley, October 10, 1852, Sibley Papers. Kittson 
sometimes hastened ahead to Pembina, leaving his cart train to follow. 

51 Kittson to F. B. Sibley, October 19, 1852, Sibley Papers; Bond, 
Minnesota, 274, 276. In this new settlement to which some of the Pem- 
bina half-breeds moved, Belcourt was much interested. One of Kittson’s 
warehouses of oak logs constructed in 1852 was reérected in the Old 
Settlers Park at Walhalla, North Dakota, some years ago. C. W. An- 
drews, “ The Old Settlers Park at Walhalla,” in North Dakota Historical 
Collections, 3:99. 

52 The arrangement was not altogether voluntary on Kittson’s part, 
however, as Rolette showed an inclination to become a rival trader. 
F. B. Sibley to H. H. Sibley, February 27, 1853; Kittson to F. B. Sibley, 
March 29, 1853; Rolette to F. B. Sibley, September 20, 1853, Sibley Papers. 

58 Kittson to Sibley, December 8, 1850, Sibley Papers. 
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strong solicitation, but very much against his own wishes, 
Kittson ran for membership in the Minnesota territorial 
Council and was elected. How well in hand was the situation 
among his clientele is shown by the fact that he received all 
but one of the thirty-three votes polled. As members of the 
House Joseph Rolette, Jr., and Antoine Gingras were elect- 
ed.** As the legislature met in the middle of winter it 
was necessary for the three Pembina legislators to drive to St. 
Paul by dog train—a long and arduous journey over bad 
roads and usually in severe weather. Kittson served in the 
Council during four sessions, from 1852 to 1855 inclusive. 
Thrice he made the difficult trip by dog train. By 1855 he 
had become a resident of St. Paul. 

Kittson had now been competing with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company long enough to realize that he was engaged in a 
desperately difficult, if not indeed a losing struggle. He 
learned what many another has learned — that it is hopeless 
for an enterprise with limited capital to compete successfully 
with a large, powerful, and well-established corporation. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was determined to keep the American 
trader from prospering, cost what it might. Some of the 
methods used to undermine him have already been considered. 
He in turn was not overscrupulous. He traded furs on Brit- 
ish territory especially during the later years and snapped his 
fingers at the just resentment of the great company. A fav- 
orite method used by the Hudson’s Bay management to place 
him at a disadvantage was to pay very high prices for furs, 
sometimes even in cash at the border posts. This attracted 
American peltries to the British side of the line — a detriment 
certainly to Kittson, but a very expensive practice for the com- 
pany. Indians from the interior of Rupert’s Land, 
moreover, flocked to the American border where furs were at 


54 Kittson to F. B. Sibley, October 15, 1851, Sibley Papers. 

55 Kittson to F. B. Sibley, March 29, 1853; Kittson to H. H. Sibley, 
February 20, March 13, May 20, 1854, Sibley Papers; Report from the 
Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 82. 
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a premium and thus the business of the company’s inland posts 
was seriously curtailed.** All things considered it is quite 
probable that the Hudson’s Bay Company operated its border 
posts at a loss.°* In order to compete at all successfully, 
Kittson was obliged also to pay high prices in hard cash, thus 
sacrificing the chance of reasonably good financial returns on 
his investment. Furthermore, cash sales at Pembina did not 
insure him the sale of merchandise in return. The goods 
most highly esteemed in the Indian trade were largely of Eng- 
lish manufacture. As the Hudson’s Bay Company had no 
very large import duty to pay, it could lay down the most 
desirable trading supplies more cheaply than its American 
rival. Kittson admitted himself that he could not compete on 
even terms. For a time he toyed with the hope that the com- 
pany would buy him out. But this expectation was vain. It 
soon became apparent that Pembina was destined permanently 
to be a trading center and that if Kittson were induced to 
retire somebody else would inevitably take his place.” 

The fur trade in Minnesota was obviously on the decline; 
the day of the settler was fast approaching. In 1852 H. H. 
Sibley confessed to his friend Senator Dodge of Iowa that 
after seventeen years in the Sioux trade he was thirty or 
forty thousand dollars worse off than when he began. Kitt- 
son by nature was optimistic, yet at times he alternated be- 
tween hope and despair. ‘‘ There are so many changes in this 
rascally fur business,” he wrote on December 31, 1850, “ that 
no dependence can be placed on the best of prospects.’ At 
this time he contemplated selling his St. Paul real estate so as 


56 Kittson to Sibley, April 28, 1849, Sibley Papers. In Kittson’s 
opinion three-quarters of the furs obtained by his rivals during the winter 
of 1848-49 came from the interior. 

57 This was the opinion of the Right Honorable E. Ellice, M. P., in 
giving evidence on June 23, 1857. Report from the Select Committee on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 327. 

58 Kittson to Sibley, December 8, 1850; February 4, 1851, Sibley 
Papers. 
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to liquidate his debts.*° The Chouteaus at St. Louis were 
pressing Sibley and his partner strongly. They chafed at the 
size of Kittson’s invoices, complained of the amounts of his 
credits, and questioned the advisability of continuing the Pem- 
bina business. Sibley’s reply to the house was most signifi- 
cant. He apprehended little if any loss from Kittson’s outfit 
and declared that if the other outfits under his management 
had been conducted with the same judgment the general out- 
look would be different.°° Fortunately for Kittson conditions 
improved somewhat during his last two years in the business. 
But after his ten years of effort he had not obtained returns 
at all commensurate with his investment and the basis of his 
future fortune appears to have been the increment of his St. 
Paul real estate. In 1853 Sibley and Kittson decided to 
withdraw from the Pembina country and this arrangement 
was carried out in 1854. Joseph Rolette, Jr., took charge of 
the business, although Kittson appears to have retained a finan- 
cial interest in it for some years. 

To deal with Norman W. Kittson’s career after he gave up 
fur-trading in the North is not the purpose of this paper, but a 
brief general sketch is not out of place. After taking up his 
residence in St. Paul, he was engaged from 1854 to 1858 in a 
general supply business for the Indian trade in partnership 
with William H. Forbes. In 1851 his St. Paul property had 
been surveyed and put upon the market as “ Kittson’s Addi- 
tion,” and its increment, as stated above, became in time the 
basis of a large fortune. In 1858 he was elected on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket as mayor of St. Paul. Keenly alive to the need 
of improved transportation between St. Paul and the lower 
Red River Valley, he established in the sixties a line of steamers 
and barges on the Red River of the North. This developed 
later into the Red .River Transportation Company. It was 
in this connection that Kittson became known popularly as 

59 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 291; Kittson to F. B. Sibley, December 31, 


1850, Sibley Papers. 
60 August 23, 1851, Sibley Letter Books. 
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“commodore.” The improved means of communication be- 
tween Breckenridge and Fort Garry soon displaced the trains 
of Red River carts with which Kittson’s name in an earlier 
decade had been associated. The Hudson’s Bay Company, in 
fact, used the new route increasingly and finally appointed 
Kittson its general purchasing and forwarding agent at St. 
Paul. After the years of strenuous trade rivalry on the bor- 
der this action of the company was no small tribute to his 
integrity and sterling worth. But what really made him one 
of the magnates of the West was his well-known association 
with James J. Hill in railroad enterprises from 1879 to 1885. 
His investments finally ran into the millions. On the impos- 
ing site on Summit Avenue in St. Paul now occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, he erected a palatial residence. 

During the later years of his life Kittson was not in vigor- 
ous health. On retiring from active business he devoted him- 
self to the raising of fine horses. His stables in Midway Park, 
St. Paul, and at Erdenheim near Philadelphia housed some 
of the finest racing stock and made him one of the large horse 
fanciers of the country. When returning to St. Paul from 
the East in 1888 he died suddenly. In disposition he was 
quiet and retiring, a fact due not a little to his long years as a 
fur-trader when he seldom had a chance to consort with equals. 
It is recorded of him that he gave willingly but not ostenta- 
tiously to worthy causes, St. Paul’s Church on the Hill (Pro- 
testant Episcopal) in St. Paul being a monument largely to his 
generosity. A contemporary describes him as he was in the 
fifties — a “ sprightly, fine-looking man ; cleanly and really ele- 
gantly dressed; hair just turning gray; eyes bright, with a 
quiet, pleasant voice; genial in nature and a man of excellent 
characteristics.” * 

CLARENCE W. RIFE 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
St. Pau 


61T. M. Newson, Pen Pictures of St. Paul, 431 (St. Paul, 1886). 

















THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION AT 
WINONA 


The smiling skies of a perfect Minnesota June day greeted 
the thirty people who on the day preceding the opening of the 
fourth state historical convention set off from St. Paul on the 
annual “ historic tour” of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
the date was June 16, the time 9:00 a.M., and the objective 
Winona. 

An hour’s ride on the west side of the Mississippi brought 
the tourists to a little-used branch road which led to the home 
of Ignatius Donnelly and to Nininger, the city of his dreams. 
Though the glories of the great metropolis designed by Don- 
nelly were never realized, the name of the place is familiar 
to all students of Minnesota history, for this was the home of 
the “Sage of Nininger,” fighting politician, brilliant orator, 
third party leader, novelist, and student of the Shakespeare- 
Bacon problem. The outstanding feature of the Donnelly 
home is its magnificent library, rich especially in Shakespear- 
iana. 

At Red Wing the tourists were the guests of the Red Wing 
Historical Society and the Minnesota State Training School 
for Boys. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. T. Fulton, super- 
intendent of the latter institution, a luncheon was served on 
the school grounds, at which about fifty Red Wing people, 
in addition to the visitors, were present. An excellent brass 
band made up of schoolboys contributed to the pleasure of the 
occasion. From the heights on which the school is situated 
a panoramic view of the Mississippi and its valley is afforded. 
Little wonder that the Mdewakanton Sioux under the succes- 
sion of chiefs named Red Wing treasured this strategic and 
scenically beautiful spot! 

After the luncheon a cavalcade of some twenty-five auto- 
mobiles proceeded to Frontenac and thence to the Villa Maria 
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Academy, a Catholic girls’ school built, according to some 
historians, on the site of old Fort Beauharnois. “ Historic 
ground,” say the local historians. Yes, in the sense that a 
somewhat spectacular event which occurred at that place was 
recorded in contemporary manuscripts and is today remem- 
bered. It is possible, however, that the development of agri- 
culture in the modern period of Goodhue County or the settle- 
ment and the social life of the region are of greater historical 
importance than the events associated with the expedition of 
La Perriére, the building of Fort Beauharnois, and the estab- 
lishment of the mission of St. Michael the Archangel. In 
any event, all Goodhue County and all Minnesota must be 
considered “historic” if the broad view of history be ac- 
cepted. Still, there is a certain pleasure in studying special 
historical associations. In imagination the visitors to Villa 
Maria Academy saw the soldiers of La Perriére arriving at 
this wilderness spot in the early eighteenth century, witnessed 
them hewing logs for the fort, and participated in their celebra- 
tion, on November 14, 1727, in honor of the French governor, 
Beauharnois — that celebration at which, according to Father 
Guignas, the astounded and frightened Indians “ saw the fire- 
works in the air and the stars falling from heaven.” 

The eighteenth-century background of the place was im- 
pressed upon the tourists when they assembled in the quaint 
chapel of the villa to hear a program of brief talks. Judge 
Albert W. Johnson of Red Wing presided and first introduced 
Sister Stanislaus Kostka, a teacher in the academy, who spoke 
interestingly on the problem of the site of Fort Beauharnois. 
She was followed by Dr. W. M. Sweeney of Red Wing, who 
called attention to some of the points of special historical in- 
terest in Goodhue County, and Mr. Frank M. Wilson, also 
of Red Wing, who discussed certain details of the story of 
Fort Beauharnois. After the conclusion of this program 
many of the visitors climbed to the top of the high tower of 
the villa and were rewarded by a sweeping view of Lake 
Pepin and its farther shore, where loomed the great rock 
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from the summit of which, according to Indian legend, Wi- 
nona threw herself to a tragic death. Refreshed and charmed 
by the hospitality of the faculty of Villa Maria Academy, the 
tourists set off, at about 3:00 P.M., for Winona, while the 
Red Wing people returned to their homes. At Wabasha a 
short stop was made to visit the old home of Alexis Bailly, the 
well-known fur-trader, through the courtesy of Mr. C. C. 
Hirschy, its present owner. At about 7:00 P.M. Winona 
was reached and the “ historic tour” came to an end. 

The local arrangements of the convention at Winona were 
made by a committee headed by Bishop Patrick R. Heffron, 
with the following members: Fred S. Bell, Karl Finkelnburg, 
James M. George, Willard L. Hillyer, Samuel L. Prentiss, 
R. E. Seaton, J. Russell Smith, Orrin F. Smith, Clarence 
D. Tearse, and Paul Watkins. The convention was held in Wi- 
nona as a result of an invitation from the association of com- 
merce and members and friends of the society in that city, and 
most of the details of arrangement were handled by Mr. Sea- 
ton, the secretary of the commerce association. At the Wi- 
nona Armory where most of the sessions were held, an excellent 
picture exhibit was put up by the Winona County Old Settlers’ 
Association. Here too was the traveling exhibit of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, designed to illustrate the work of 
the society in all its branches. 

The convention opened with a luncheon held jointly with 
the Winona Rotary Club at the Winona Hotel on June 17, 
at 12:30 P.M. Mr. Seaton acted as toastmaster and first 
introduced Bishop Heffron, who made a brief address of wel- 
come on behalf of the people of Winona. He declared that 
the time was opportune for making a survey of the past with a 
view to garnering its records and reminded his audience that, 
as Cicero said, one who is ignorant of the things that hap- 
pened before he was born remains always a child. No dead 
line of demarcation separates the present from the past. 
“The present is in fact rooted in the past,” he said, “ and 
these roots are not found solely in the immediate past but ex- 
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tend even to remote times, to distant lands, and to far off 
influences.” He emphasized particularly the importance of 
understanding adequately the multiform contributions to 
American life made by the various population elements which 
have gone into its making. The figure of the melting pot he 
rejected, for it “ smacks of fusing precious gifts into a base 
alloy.” He considered it better “ that these gifts be allowed 
the fullest scope with the least hindrance that they may be 
worked out with their variety and vastness, through a unity 
of purpose and a basic brotherhood of spirit.” A broad con- 
ception of the possibilities of history both in the local and in 
the state field marked the bishop’s address. “ An enticing 
vista,” he asserted, “ breaks before the enthusiast of history 
in the period of the early discoverers, the pioneer settlers, the 
agricultural development, the educational progress, religious 
growth, and the hundred other avenues along which historical 
research is invited to enter. This is a worth while task and 
the Minnesota Historical Society merits a meed of thanks 
from the citizens of every part of the state.” 

Responding on behalf of the society, Mr. Harold Harris of 
St. Paul, a member of the executive council, thanked Bishop 
Heffron and the people of Winona for their gracious welcome 
and expressed the hope that the convention would prove an 
effective stimulus not only to the study of the backgrounds 
of Winona and southeastern Minnesota but also to the promo- 
tion of Minnesota historical interests generally. The object 
of the society’s summer meetings, he said, was to carry the 
society and its work before the people of the state with the 
twofold purpose of forwarding a more general interest in Min- 
nesota history and of acquainting the people with the ideals 
and achievements of the society. 

A brief address was then given by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
assistant superintendent of the society, on the subject of 
“Minnesota: An Historical Interpretation.” He contended 
that although in many respects the development of the state is 
essentially like that of other states in the upper Mississippi 
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Valley and in some important features simply a reflection of 
the progress of the nation as a whole, yet there are certain 
marks which distinguish Minnesota from other states of the 
Union. In short, the state has an individuality, and one of 
the objects of the study of Minnesota history is to trace out 
the elements in that individuality. After calling attention 
to some of the things shared by Minnesota with the larger 
section of which it is a part and with the nation, the speaker 
selected as items either unique or shared to a less extent with 
the nation its geography, the character of its population, the 
agrarian factor in its development, — especially the organiza- 
tion and activity of its farmers, — and finally certain specific 
cultural contributions. In each case he pointed out how these 
factors have entered into Minnesota history. To understand 
Minnesota as it is today, he said, one must know about these 
special factors in its past and their numerous ramifications. 
The nation is a family of states, and if one seeks to under- 
stand and interpret America as a whole, one must study the 
separate members, noting how they are like and how unlike. 

Three papers and an address constituted the program of 
the afternoon session, which began at 2:00 P.M., with Dr. 
Clyde A. Duniway, professor of history in Carleton College, 
Northfield, as the presiding officer. The first paper was on 
the subject, “‘ Minnesota as Seen by Famous Travelers,” and 
was presented by Miss Bertha L. Heilbron, research assistant 
on the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society.*. She dis- 
cussed four distinguished visitors to Minnesota — George 
Catlin, Captain Frederick Marryat, Fredrika Bremer, and 
Henry David Thoreau. Catlin visited Minnesota in 1835 
and 1836 and on the second trip journeyed to the sacred red 
Pipestone quarries in southwestern Minnesota. The primary 
object of his visits was to portray on canvas the Indian life 
of the region, but he had an eye for the beauties of the coun- 


1 Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, who was 
to have read a paper on “ Minnesota Indian Treaties, 1805-1858,” was 
unfortunately unable to attend the convention. 
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try, and in 1841 he published a volume of travels in which he 
recommended to tourists a trip up the Mississippi from Prairie 
du Chien to St. Peter’s in order to view the “ towering edi- 
fices of nature” along the river’s banks. In speaking of Mar- 
ryat, who found his way to Fort Snelling in 1838, Miss 
Heilbron told of the pompous Englishman’s relations with the 
Sioux Indians from Lac qui Parle who presented him with a 
full Sioux costume.* The visit of the famous Swedish author, 
Fredrika Bremer, occurred twelve years after Marryat’s visit, 
and she came to St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota Territory. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of her visit, the speaker 
said, was the fact that she saw in Minnesota a possible “ New 
Scandinavia” and decided that her countrymen could feel 
more at home there than in any other American state. The 
last Minnesota visitor mentioned by Miss Heilbron was the 
great naturalist, Thoreau, who came to Minnesota in 1861 
in search of health. He was interested primarily in the flora 
and fauna of the state, and his journal and letters written 
during his visit are compact with observations about the plants 
and animals and physical features of the country. These 
earlier visitors left valuable records of the frontier conditions 
in Minnesota — conditions that soon disappeared after rail- 
roads made the state more accessible to the world. 

Miss Mary C. Goff, who read the second paper on the pro- 
gram, dealt with “ Beginnings in Winona County” on the 
basis of a careful study of government land records, the agri- 
cultural data in the 1860 federal census records, and papers in 
the office of the register of deeds for Winona County. The 
land records were consulted by Miss Goff at the Duluth 
land office, and the manuscript census returns for 1860 were 
used in the manuscript room of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. Miss Goff confined her study to the period from 1849, 
when the total population of Winona County consisted of six 
individuals, to 1860. Special attention was given to the in- 
fluence of Captain Orrin Smith, who selected the site and had 


2 Marryat’s own account of the episode is printed ante, p. 179-184. 
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the honor of being the founder of Winona, and to the activi- 
ties of the Western Farm and Village Association, a New 
York organization which in 1852 sent two agents to Minne- 
sota where they selected the town site of Minnesota City. To 
this place in the same year came a considerable party of eastern 
emigrants. Miss Goff did not attempt primarily to tell in 
detail the story of Winona County beginnings but rather to 
indicate how the manuscript records make possible a scientific 
analysis of the subject. She called attention to the general 
method which is being employed by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin in the Wisconsin “ Domesday Survey.” * 
Merely as an illustration of local history possibilities in the 
census records she traced the development of St. Charles 
Township from 1853 to 1860. In this connection Miss Goff 
analyzed the population of the township for 1860: 183 settlers 
hailed from New York, 42 from Vermont, 53 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 31 from Massachusetts, 39 from Connecticut, 20 from 
Illinois, 21 from Ohio, 20 from Canada, 39 from Ireland, 2 
from Germany, 2 from Sweden, 15 from Scotland, and 97 
from England. It is to be hoped that eventually careful stud- 
ies will be made of many Minnesota townships and counties 
on the basis of such records as those used by Miss Goff.‘ 
Mr. Arthur T. Adams of Minneapolis then gave an inter- 
esting address in explanation of “ A New Interpretation of the 
Voyages of Pierre d’Esprit Radisson.” Since a paper on 
this subject by Mr. Adams is to be published in a later number 
of MINNESOTA History, it is sufficient to indicate here that he 
has subjected Radisson’s journals to painstaking analysis and 
has come to the conclusion that a series of transpositions, all 
of which he believes are logically justified, will clear up the 
ambiguities and apparent inconsistencies which confront stu- 


3In an article entitled “The Microscopic Method Applied to History,” 
published in this magazine, ante, 4: 3-20, Dr. Joseph Schafer gives an ex- 
planation of the Wisconsin plan for intensive local history study. 

* Miss Goff’s paper is printed in the Winona Republican-Herald for 
June 18. 
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dents of the Radisson and Groseilliers journeys. His general 
conclusion is “that the four voyages narrated in Radisson’s 
journals took place in the exact order and during the exact 
periods of time that the voyageur himself asserts.” He be- 
lieves that the journals are a “ truthful, reliable, and valuable 
source.” 

The last paper of the session was given by Miss Hellen 
Asher of St. Paul on the topic, “‘ Life in a Pioneer Minnesota 
College, Hamline University.”” She confined her attention to 
the period from 1854 to 1869, when the school was located 
at Red Wing, and she characterized the institution as “ typical, 
in many respects, of the frontier colleges established in the 
upper Mississippi Valley by religious organizations in the 
fifties and sixties.” Miss Asher told how the college was 
established by pioneer Methodists in 1854 and how Red Wing 
citizens offered a block of ground in the heart of their city 
in order to bring the institution to it. The name adopted 
was that of a distinguished Methodist bishop, Leonidas L. 
Hamline, who substantially aided the school in getting a start. 
Classes were opened in November, 1854. In describing the 
early financial trials of the college, Miss Asher stated that the 
students frequently paid tuition in farm products and that the 
instructors were obliged in part to accept this type of remu- 
neration for their services. Two presidents served the school 
during the Red Wing period, Jabez Brooks and Benjamin 
Crary, both of them prominent figures in the educational his- 
tory of the state. The curriculum of the college was sur- 
prisingly broad in scope, for in addition to the usual classical 
studies of the day, it included sciences, business subjects, 
and law. The atmosphere of the school was distinctly re- 
ligious; students guilty of profanity, improper or disorderly 
conduct, or disrespect for the sabbath were expelled, and stu- 
dents were expected to attend chapel each day and church 
services on Sunday. The speaker pointed out that the Civil 
War almost broke up the school for “ practically the entire 
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body of men students enlisted.” Classes continued to meet, 
however, until 1869, when Hamline closed its doors. An im- 
portant factor in leading the trustees to close the college was 
the desire to move it to another location, according to Miss 
Asher. The great function of the school in the pioneer pe- 
riod, she said, was to furnish for the region of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley a coeducational college within reach of students 
with limited financial resources. 

After the conclusion of the afternoon session, Mr. Paul 
Watkins, a member of the Minnesota Historical Society, took 
the convention visitors to see his valuable collection of paint- 
ings and other objects in the art gallery of the Winona Na- 
tional Bank. Following this there was an automobile trip, 
through the courtesy of the association of commerce, to places 
of scenic and historic interest in the vicinity of Winona. 

The presiding officer at the evening session, which began 
at 8:00 P.M., in the armory, was Mrs. James T. Morris of 
Minneapolis, a member of the executive council of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society and the editor of a well-known vol- 
ume of state history stories. After the singing of a group of 
songs by Mr. Calvin Barlow of Winona, she introduced as 
the first speaker Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, senior research 
associate of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, who 
gave an address on “ The French on the Upper Mississippi.” 
In her brilliant and penetrating survey of this subject Dr. 
Kellogg disclosed her mastery of the widely scattered sources 
on the period and gave a clearly etched picture not only of the 
progress of French exploration but also of the general back- 
ground of that exploration. The importance of studying the 
French explorations of Minnesota in their proper general set- 
ting was excellently illustrated by Dr. Kellogg’s treatment of 
Du Luth. Knowledge of the Great Lakes, she said, first 
reached the world through the agency of French explorers 
and geographers. No such phenomena as large bodies of 
fresh water were known to Europeans and there was much 
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speculation whether these lakes might not furnish a route 
through the continent. The discovery of 1673 that the Mis- 
sissippi ran athwart the continent compelled the Europeans 
to revise their geographical ideas and plans were made to 
occupy the valiey of the river rather than to seek a route 
through it. Among the first to perceive the importance of 
the discovery of the great river were two young Frenchmen 
of good family, both of whom were connected with members 
of the court of Louis XVI. These were La Salle and Du 
Luth. The former came to the New World before the latter, 
as his brother had preceded him as a missionary. In 1678 he 
obtained a commission from the king to explore and settle the 
Mississippi Valley. Meanwhile Du Luth had come to New 
France and made his home at Montreal, where an uncle was 
a rich merchant. The same year that La Salle obtained his 
concession, Du Luth went west without the royal sanction to 
explore and find a route to the western sea. La Salle planned 
to make his headquarters on the fertile prairies of Illinois. 
Du Luth chose to explore Lake Superior and thence to push 
westward to the Pacific Ocean. For the accomplishment of 
his purpose he made friends with the great Sioux tribe, then 
dwelling around the headwaters of the Mississippi. In the 
summer of 1679 he visited the Sioux village on Mille Lacs 
and made a firm alliance with the tribesmen at that place. 

Meanwhile La Salle had been forwarding his plans. After 
building a fort on Lake Peoria he sent three of his men to the 
upper Mississippi to obtain furs to help him pay for his ex- 
pedition. The leader of the party, Dr. Kellogg pointed out, 
was Michel Accault, and the chaplain was one Father Louis 
Hennepin. She told of the experiences of Accault and his 
companions as prisoners of the Sioux and described the indig- 
nation of Du Luth when he heard of the treatment accorded 
them. They were rescued by Du Luth, who severely repri- 
manded the chiefs for breaking their alliance with him. 

For eighty years after these earliest recorded voyages of 
the French on the upper Mississippi there was “ much passing 
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up and down the river,” the speaker said, and several French 
posts were built in the region. She told of the annexation 
to krance by Nicolas Perrot in 1689 of the upper Mississippi 
and adjacent countries. Traders were numerous in the In- 
dian villages and their business was profitable. Le Sueur 
was discussed as one of these traders, and the speaker told 
of his famous mining venture on the Blue Earth River in 
Minnesota. The establishment of Fort Beauharnois on Lake 
Pepin in 1727 was next considered by Dr. Kellogg. She told 
of the coming of officers, traders, voyageurs, a blacksmith, 
and other artisans to this post. After the abandonment in 
1756 of Fort Marin, which stood near the site of Fort Beau- 
harnois, the upper country was left to the traders, who kept 
up relations with the Indians until the coming of the British. 

Dr. Kellogg concluded her address by emphasizing the fact 
that for three-quarters of a century, during which the French 
traveled up and down the great river, learned its secrets, and 
exploited its natives, the region was part of the French king- 
dom, was ruled from Versailles, and contributed its riches for 
French development. She said that the French first made 
this region known to the world, that they “ put it upon the 
map ”’ in a literal as well as a figurative sense, and that some of 
the earliest and best descriptions of the region were made by 
these earliest of white men to come to the upper Mississippi. 

The evening session closed with a paper entitled “ A Typical 
Frontiersman: Joseph Renshaw Brown,” by Dr. William W. 
Folwell, president emeritus of the university and president of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. In the absence of the au- 
thor it was read by Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of the 
society. After a brief review of the early career of Brown, 
a detailed account was given of his invention of a steam 
wagon and of his attempts in the sixties to perfect it and to 
bring it into use for purposes of overland transportation. 
Since most of the material in the paper will appear in the 
appendix to the third volume of the author’s History of Min- 
nesota, an abstract of it need not be given here. 
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The last formal session of the convention was held on 
Thursday, June 18, at 10:00 A.M., in the Winona Armory, 
with Professor Hugh Graham of St. Theresa College as the 
presiding officer. ‘The first paper read at this meeting was an 
interesting presentation of “ Goodhue County’s Historical 
Background,” by Mr. C. A. Rasmussen of Red Wing. He 
began with a review of the early French exploration of the 
Mississippi and gave special attention to Radisson and Gro- 
seilliers, Hennepin, Le Sueur, and La Perriére and the estab- 
lishment of Fort Beauharnois. In each case he considered 
particularly the local connections. Carver, Pike, and Long 
were mentioned among the later explorers who passed up the 
river and recorded their observations of the region now com- 
prised within Goodhue County. The speaker then told of the 
Swiss missionaries, Daniel Gavin and Samuel Denton, who 
in the late thirties of the last century established themselves 
at the present site of Red Wing, then occupied by an Indian 
village. In connection with the settlement of Goodhue Coun- 
ty, Mr. Rasmussen called attention to the Swedish colony es- 
tablished at Vasa in 1853, the large Norwegian and German 
settlements begun in the fifties, and the activities of the Straf- 
ford Western Emigration Company, a Massachusetts concern 
which organized the settlement of Zumbrota. Among the 
many later developments in Goodhue County history to which 
he referred may be mentioned the establishment of Hamline 
University at Red Wing in 1854; the publication in the same 
city in 1857 of Minnesota Posten, the first Swedish newspaper 
issued in Minnesota; and the participation of Goodhue County 
people in the Civil War. In conclusion the speaker read a 
roll of some of the residents of the county who won fame 
in various lines of activity. Altogether Mr. Rasmussen made 
it clear that the county has a background of extremely inter- 
esting and important historical development. 

The next paper, entitled “ The Fur Trade in Southern Min- 
nesota during the British Régime,” was by Miss Alice Smith, 
a teaching fellow in history at the University of Minnesota, 
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who is preparing a thesis on the subject. At the outset she 
raised the question as to why the British, who never owned 
Minnesota land west of the Mississippi, nevertheless controlled 
the fur trade of that region for half a century, from the close 
of the French and Indian War to the end of the War of 1812. 
The answer is to be found in a chain of circumstances. The 
trade of the country west of Lake Superior had been well 
organized by the French before it was taken over by the Eng- 
lish. Soon eager traders from Canada, New York, and the 
Illinois country were pushing into the region of the tributaries 
of the upper Mississippi. The center of the fur trade of the 
region under consideration was Prairie du Chien, interesting 
descriptions of which are given by Jonathan Carver and Peter 
Pond for the years when they visited the place. Pond, who 
was there in 1774, says that boats “ from Eavery Part of the 
Missippey”” were gathered there and that fifteen hundred 
packs of a hundredweight each were carried from Prairie du 
Chien to Mackinac that season. A vivid picture of the life 
of a fur-trader in the region is given by Jean Baptiste Per- 
rault, who spent several winters in the vicinity of the Chip- 
pewa and Minnesota rivers in the period from 1786 to 1789. 
The British trade in the region encountered not a few ob- 
stacles before the American Revolution, the speaker indicated. 
Down the river, where lay the most convenient route to 
markets, Spanish regulations barred the way; for a time 
the rebellious American colonists threatened to take Montreal, 
the great market for furs; and later the trade was endangered 
by attacks from the Illinois country. Though the treaty 
which terminated the revolution gave the land east of the 
Mississippi to the United States, the British clung to their 
trade. In 1785 the estimated value of the British export of 
furs from Canada was £185,000, and of that total furs worth 
not less than £100,000 came from American territory. Jay’s 
treaty in 1794 stipulated that the western posts were to 
be turned over to the Americans, but it permitted alien 
trade and consequently little change ensued either in method 
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or personnel so far as the upper Mississippi posts were con- 
cerned. Among the British traders in the period before the 
War of 1812 mentioned by the speaker was Thomas G. Ander- 
son, who spent many years on the Mississippi above Prairie 
du Chien. The British domination came to an end, Miss 
Smith said, by the passage of the United States law of 1816 
forbidding foreigners to engage in the trade and as the result 
of the erection of government forts in the upper country after 
the War of 1812. 

The third paper, which was given by Mr. Orrin F. Smith 
of Winona on the subject of “ The First White Settlers of 
Winona,” supplemented in interesting fashion Miss Goff’s 
paper on Winona County beginnings, for it was based upon a 
knowledge of the history of the community gained through 
personal contact as well as through the study of documents. 
Mr. Smith in fact was the second white boy born at Wabasha’s 
Prairie, now Winona—the son of A. B. Smith, a pioneer 
who settled there in the early fifties. In his paper he spoke 
first of the unsuccessful work of the Reverend Jedediah Stev- 
ens, who came to Wabasha’s village in 1838 as farmer to the 
Sioux Indians there. For a few years, beginning in 1842, 
he said, a government employee, James Reed, was engaged in 
the same kind of work among these Indians. The real be- 
ginnings of the modern city, however, occurred in 1851, when 
Captain Orrin Smith selected the place as a suitable town site. 
The speaker gave an interesting description of the struggles 
between contending claimants for the site and told in detail 
of the accessions to the population of the place in 1852. In 
that year, he said, the site was surveyed and the town named 
Montezuma. At a meeting of the settlers this inappropriate 
Aztec name was dropped, however, and the name Winona 
selected. The speaker quoted from a number of contemporary 
diaries and letters which give vivid pictures of the crude fron- 
tier conditions in the settlement in 1851 and 1852.° 


5Mr. Smith’s paper is printed in full in the issues of the Winona 
Republican-Herald for June 19 and 20. 
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The last paper of the session was read by Dr. Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical 
Society, on the subject, ““ The Mississippi Valley from Prairie 
du Chien to Lake Pepin: a Survey of Unpublished Sources.” 
A year ago Dr. Nute made a similar survey of unprinted ma- 
terials available for the history of the Red River Valley.® 
She now called attention to a surprisingly large amount of 
manuscript material, most of it unused hitherto by historians, 
which will contribute in no small measure to knowledge of the 
history of the upper Mississippi Valley. Her survey will be 
brought out in a later number of this magazine. 

From the foregoing report it is obvious that the papers 
presented at the various sessions of the convention not only 
were genuinely interesting but also represented the scholarly 
point of view with reference to the state’s background. The 
spirit of antiquarianism, so often associated with local history, 
was conspicuously lacking. The attendance at the regular 
sessions was unfortunately small—an average of less than 
fifty persons. At the joint luncheon on the first day, however, 
there were present about 125. Widespread attention was 
given the convention in the press of the state and thus in a 
sense the people of Minnesota were the audience. 

The final event of the convention was a luncheon and local 
history conference held at the Hotel Winona at 12: 30 P.M., on 
June 18, at which some forty persons were present. Judge 
Harry L. Buck, president of the Winona County Old Settlers’ 
Association, served as toastmaster. He opened the conference 
by pointing out the need of an historical society in Winona 
County, and he expressed the hope that a definite organization 
would be the outcome of the convention. He then intro- 
duced Dr. Solon J. Buck, who first discussed the general prob- 
lem of local history work and then explained some possibilities 
for its organization. The first and most important contribu- 
tion of history, he said, is that it enables one to understand 


®Sec her paper entitled “New Light on Red River Valley History,” 
ante, 5: 561-572. 
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the present, and he emphasized the necessity of understanding 
one’s own local community, the affairs of which are constantly 
influencing the individual — perhaps more so than those of 
the state or nation. Dr. Buck next showed how a knowledge 
of history tended to develop “ community consciousness,” to 
give the community a personality; and finally he stressed the 
cultural value of history to the individual, pointing out that 
a knowledge of local and general history enriches life and 
greatly adds to its interest. He then turned to the problem 
of organizing local history work and explained that in the 
East, where the communities are more deeply rooted than in 
the West, practically every town has a local historical society. 
The situation in the West is rapidly improving, however. 
The speaker gave much credit to the old settlers’ associations 
for helping people to visualize the past, but said that since 
their membership is ordinarily restricted to early pioneers or 
their descendants, they do not reach the entire community 
and especially the younger element. There is, therefore a 
distinct need for local historical societies, which of course 
should codperate cordially with the pioneer societies. Or- 
ganization and funds are imperative needs for the success of a 
county historical society, though the speaker indicated that no 
large amount of money is needed. He called attention to the 
proposed constitution for a county society prepared by the 
Minnesota Historical Society and read the comprehensive 
statement of aims and objects in its first article." Funds may 
be secured either through private contributions, a method 
much used in the East, or perhaps through county appropria- 
tions, as is at present the case in St. Louis County, which has 
the most active local historical society in the state. 

The next speaker was Dr. Duniway of Carleton College, 
who pointed out certain favorable circumstances in Winona 
County which are not present in all counties. He particularly 
advocated the bringing of the colleges, teachers, and students of 


7 This constitution is printed ante, 4: 252-256. 
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the community into close coéperation with the proposed local 
historical society, and he also suggested the advisability of 
cooperating with women’s clubs, patriotic societies, and news- 
papers. The speaker then directed attention to the importance 
of searching out and preserving the precious manuscripts, too 
often neglected by their owners, which yield up information 
about the past. 

Mr. Fred S. Bell of Winona, who spoke next, expressed the 
view that a Winona County historical society was both needed 
and possible of organization. He said that the danger in 
delaying such organization is that the pioneers are passing and 
the records disappearing. Thus the opportunities for preserv- 
ing the earlier records grow smaller as time passes. Profes- 
sor Graham indorsed Mr. Bell’s views and said that the 
Winona teachers would undoubtedly codperate in a move to pre- 
serve the historical records of the community. He called 
special attention to the emphasis which modern teachers are 
placing upon the use of first-hand sources of information. 
Mr. Orrin F. Smith made a few remarks advocating the 
formation of an historical society in Winona County, and 
Mrs. Marion J. Peake of Winona expressed her interest in 
the project. Mrs. Solon J. Buck spoke briefly of the pleasure 
of Minnesota history study and of its genuine cultural value. 
The following local committee was then named to study the 
problem and to consider the advisability of organizing a Wi- 
nona County historical society: Judge Buck, Mr. Bell, Profes- 
sor Graham, Mr. Smith, and Mrs. Peake. Dr. Buck, in closing, 
expressed the thanks of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and of all the convention visitors for the hospitality shown 
them by the people of Winona. 

Mr. W. H. Pay of Mankato was present at the luncheon 
conference and presented on behalf of the people of Mankato, 
through the chamber of commerce, an invitation to the society 
to hold the fifth annual state historical convention in that city. 

oS = 








MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


In Charles Lanman’s book entitled A Summer in the Wil- 
derness, published in New York in 1847, an account is given 
of a journey to Minnesota in 1846, and in one chapter the 
author tells of a somewhat unusual character whom he met in 
the wilderness. He writes: 


I have also had the pleasure of meeting at St. Peter’s M. 
Lamarre Piquo, the distinguished French naturalist from 
Paris. He has been in the Indian country upwards of a year, 
and is to remain some months longer. He is on a professional 
tour, collecting specimens in every department of natural his- 
tory, and for that purpose is constantly wandering along the 
rivers, through the woods, and over the prairies of the north- 
west, with no companions but Half-Breeds or Indians. He 
seems to be a most passionate lover of his science, and the ap- 
pearance of his temporary store-room or museum is unique 
and interesting. Here, an immense buffalo stares at you with 
its glassy eyes, while just above it, pinned to the wall, may be 
seen a collection of curious beetles, butterflies, and other in- 
sects; then an elk and a deer will display their graceful forms, 
while at their feet will be coiled up the rattlesnake, the adder, 
and other frightful serpents; here the otter, the beaver, the 
fox, the wolf, the bear, and other native animals; there a 
complete flock of web-footed creatures, from the wild swan 
and pelican to the common duck; here an eagle and hawk, a 
partridge and scarlet-bird; and there, embalmed in spirit, a 
vast variety of curious reptiles. M. Lamarre Piquo belongs to 
that honorable class of scholars whose labors tend to develop 
the glorious resources of our country, and among whom we 
find such men as Wilson, Audubon, Silliman, and Houghton. 


F,. V. Lamare-Picquot was born in Bayeux, France, about 
1785. In the thirties and forties he undertook several journeys 
to remote parts of the world to make natural history collec- 
tions. On one occasion his specimens were purchased by the 
British Museum and on another he was commissioned by the 
French minister of commerce to search for nutritious plants. 
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Upon his return to France in 1847 from an extended expedi- 
tion to the interior of North America, Lamare-Picquot stopped 
in New York long enough to visit the editor of the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis, to whom he gave for publication a manuscript re- 
lating to the Minnesota Sioux. This was brought out in the 
French-American paper for January 12, 1847, prefaced by an 
informing account of Lamare-Picquot. A file of the Courrier 
des Etats-Unis is in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
From that library the Minnesota Historical Society has re- 
ceived a photostatic reproduction of the issue which contains 
the Lamare-Picquot material. It is believed that readers of 
this magazine will be interested not only in Lamare-Picquot’s 
description of conditions among the Sioux but also in his ex- 
pedition. The following translation from the French is the 
work of Miss Anne H. Blegen of the staff of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


A FRENCH NATURALIST IN MINNESOTA, 1846 


[Courrier des Etats-Unis, organe des populations Franco-Americaines 
(New York), March 12, 1847.] 


A ScENE AMONG THE S10ux 


One of our compatriots, whose distant explorations have 
attracted, at different times, the attention of the scientific world, 
Monsieur Lamare-Picquot, has just arrived in New York, after a 
sojourn of four years in the most distant parts of the New World. 
M. Lamare-Picquot is accustomed to such peregrinations, under- 
taken by him with the aim of enlarging the field of the zoological 
and botanical sciences in which he is one of the most distinguished 
scholars. From 1828 to 1832 he traversed Burmah and India, 
from which he brought back precious collections which aroused 
a lively interest among the savants of France and Germany. In 
1842 M. Lamare-Picquot again took up his pilgrim’s staff, and, in- 
defatigable explorer that he was, he traversed successively Upper 
and Lower Canada, Esquimaux Bay, and Labrador. Before 
leaving Quebec he had taken the precaution to leave a copy of all 
his manuscripts. This copy was burned in the fire which destroyed 
a third of that city, and at the moment when our learned traveler 
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was flattering himself for his prudence the trunk which contained 
the originals of his works was stolen from him. He has been 
unable to find any trace of it since then. From Canada, M. 
Lamare-Picquot traveled to the lands situated west of the Missis- 
sippi and occupied by the Sioux Indians. But the dangers which 
he encountered among these savage people did not permit him to 
push his explorations further. When he arrived in the country 
of the Sioux last summer, that tribe was in frightful need, the 
origin of which is as follows. It appears that before the war of 
the United States and Mexico the garrisons of the American forts 
situated in these quarters prevented by their vigilance the sale of 
too great quantities of whisky and brandy to the Indians by 
hawkers. But after the garrisons of these forts were withdrawn 
or diminished to go to fight the Mexicans the most deleterious 
spirits flowed in abundance among the Sioux who, being intoxi- 
cated from morning to night, neglected all cultivation, all work, 
and fought incessantly either with their neighbors or among them- 
selves. At the moment when M. Picquot arrived among their 
tribe, they were awaiting a reply to a demand for aid which they 
had addressed to Washington, and they were deluding themselves 
with the hope that provisions would be sent them. This hope 
having been frustrated, they became furious and treated the Pari- 
sian traveler as a spy who was coming to try to reéstablish the 
domination of the great French chief in the countries which 
formerly had belonged to him. Having shown them his scientific 
diplomas, his collection of plants, and his zoological collection to 
dispel these apprehensions, M. Lamare-Picquot found that he had 
fallen from Charybdis into Scylla. A superstitious fear succeeded 
the anger in the hearts of the Indians. They saw in M. Picquot 
an homme de racines, that is to say a sorcerer, a soothsayer, who 
by his conjuring was to cast upon them a sinister fate, and they 
swore his death. Our traveler escaped from this predicament 
only through the protection of M. Williamson, an American mis- 
sionary, and he availed himself of a caravan which was passing 
through those parts in order to regain more‘hospitable shores. In 
spite of all these tribulations, M. Lamare-Picquot is carrying to 
Europe extensive collections of great value to science. 

We were honored day before yesterday by a visit from this 
modest scholar, and he graciously offered to the Courrier des 
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Etats-Unis the following page taken from his manuscripts. It is 
a scene from the social life of the Sioux, which is in harmony 
with the welcome received by M. Lamare-Picquot from these 
fierce Indians. 


Camp of Little Crow (Sioux chief ).— Aérial tombs of the sacred 
hill— Marriage of Little Crow to three sisters— Military 
execution of the two brothers of Little Crow. 


Upon ascending the right bank of the upper Mississippi, almost 
opposite the village of Pig’s Eye (oeil de cochon), the traveler 
encounters a Sioux camp or village, which has been twice in the 
last summer the stage of horrible scenes among three Indian 
brothers. There was nothing remarkable in the appearance of this 
village when I passed it in the month of April, 1846. Viewing 
this camp and the narrow boundaries which it occupies, I found 
nothing, absolutely nothing, which could draw my attention; I 
was eager to see the inhabitants of this savage retreat, renowned 
for the war which they had carried on against the Chippewa the 
preceding year. 

Not a living person appeared on the river bank to greet the first 
steamer, the first sovereign of the river in the new year, which 
was bringing abundance in its hold to the children famished by 
the river! * 

Near the river bank, a little way up the side of the hill, one 
perceives a group of miserable huts, perhaps about thirty in num- 
ber, forming the camp or village called Little Crow. 

Everything has been seen when one has cast a rapid glance over 
the foreground of the river where the huts are situated. But if 
the traveler lifts his eyes above these huts toward the summit of 
a bare hill not far distant from the homes of these people, he per- 
ceives eight or ten sparse groups formed of several pieces of 
wood brought together which have a vertical direction and are 
raised from the ground about eight or ten feet ; on the top of these 
can be seen something dark having the appearance of a kind of 


* It often happens in the autumn that low water prevents the steamers — 
carrying provisions in sufficient quantity — from ascending the river to this 
point, and the unfortunates suffer some privation during a part of the 
winter. 
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bale five or six feet in length, lying in a horizontal position, and 
appearing to be fastened to other pieces of wood placed cross- 
wise. 

On coming nearer, one perceives that these bales are made of a 
roll of bark, sometimes covered with a blanket (a covering of 
white wool customary among the savages) or with any other bit 
of cloth, red or some other color. Above this scaffolding, one 
sees a pole, from fifteen to twenty feet high, fixed in the ground, 
bearing at its peak a little flag, either red or white in color, very 
slightly respected by the weather. 

These detached groups present a rather picturesque ensemble 
when observed from some distance. But how imposing this pic- 
ture becomes in solemn meditations, when one learns that it is 
death that reigns in the open on this hillock, that this place is holy, 
sacred in the eyes of this savage people; that it is the aérial tomb 
of a father, of a mother, of a son, or of a friend, carefully rolled 
in a piece of bark and confided to the care of the relative or friend 
surviving; that the summit of this sacred little hill, in short, is 
the aérial shelter or sepulchre of a Sioux, mummified by the aid 
of the sun, the rain, time, and dessication! 

I have said above that this camp had been the scene of two 
tragic events at two different times since I had passed it in the 
month of April. The following is what I have to tell of the chief 
who reigns as sovereign at Little Crow.* 

The father of the present chief accidentially shot himself about 
two years ago. The eldest of his sons, recognized as capable of 
succeeding to the duties of his father, was elected by the majority 
of the Indians of the camp; the acclamation at the time of his 
accession was the final sanction of the people. 

This man seemed to be well thought of by his fellows and by 
the other savages after his elevation to the rank of chief. He had 
given on different occasions proofs of the ability necessary for 
directing the affairs of the camp; in the art of speaking he sur- 
passed all the others; his bravery in war was known to the Chip- 
pewa (a savage tribe), his implacable enemies; the number of 
kiliouw (eagle) feathers with which his head was decorated, an- 
nounced the prodigious number of enemies that he had slain with 

* Every Sioux elected chief of a camp ioses his name and takes that of 
the place where he is in command. 
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his hand ; I believe that he wears thirty-two or thirty-three of them 
according to what was told me during my stay at Mendota. 

Little Crow lived in peace with his three wives, who were three 
sisters, whom he had married legitimately (as custom permits 
among the Sioux) —the daughters of a chief, his neighbor and 
his friend. 

There is a singular established custom among this savage 
people: it is to buy the wife whom one is to marry by presents 
that one makes to the father or the mother of the loved one. If 
the suitor and his family as well are poor, lacking the means to 
send the gift that it is the custom to make, he consults a friend 
of the object of his tenderness and begs him to give him the means 
of buying the girl of his choice. It rarely happens that this 
proposition is refused. 

The purchase of the young girl is made by means of firearms, 
toilet articles, blankets, horses, and the like. 

When the suitor has obtained from a relative or from a friend 
the gift which represents the value of his loved one, he deposits 
it at the door of the tepee or lodge of her relatives. Sometimes 
it happens that the gifts are refused, but such a case is very rare. 
When the present is accepted by the family he has the right to take 
away with him his fiancée, which is the sanction or conclusion of 
the marriage. The young bride is received with her husband into 
the hut of the person who gave him the means to make this mar- 
riage or into the hut of her father if the husband does not possess 
one. 

Little Crow, rich from the proceeds of his hunting, had bought 
successively, by similar presents, the three sisters who had become 
and still are at this moment his three wives. 

The chief had several brothers, some of whom were scoundrels 
of the worst kind, like almost all the Sioux. One of them had 
killed a young Indian of the same tribe a few months before. 
This brother of Little Crow was returning to the camp last May 
accompanied by another of his brothers when the chief, seeing 
him approach, addressed to him, as chief, a sort of admonition. 
This wretch, a prey to a deep hatred which he bore for his brother 
as chief, takes two steps backward, and as his only reply fires his 
gun off almost point-blank, then takes to flight with his second 
brother leaving the eldest fallen on the spot. Little Crow was 
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very seriously wounded, but not killed. At the moment when he 
had noticed the movement of the assassin he took a step forward 
to stop him, but he was struck by the bullet, which broke both 
his arms. Immediately the friends of the chief brought him first 
aid while others hastened after the two assassins, who had escaped 
and who crossed immediately to the left bank of the river, where 
it was supposed that, after such an offense, they would establish 
their home, never daring to reappear in their brother’s camp. 
They did nothing of the sort; it was soon known in the village 
that these two scoundrels had declared that they would pursue 
their brother to the death. For a long time Little Crow had 
known that one of these two miscreants had pretensions to the 
rank with which he was invested, having openly stated that he was 
more capable than his eldest brother of the management of the 
affairs of the tribe. 

These designs had attracted very little attention from the chief 
because he exercised his power by reason of a general election by 
the tribe, which had judged him worthy of the duties with which 
he was invested. In the camp it was known also that this pretender 
had made many attempts to create a party for himself, but with- 
out success. It was even known that this young man, without 
having the means of ever attaining to the position of his brother 
— for his incapacity was recognized by the tribe — was harbor- 
ing the project of assassinating him in order the sooner to achieve 
his end; but no one, not even the chief, took the matter seriously. 

It was following these events that Little Crow was shot 
on May 10, 1846. The two brothers, having learned that the chief 
was only wounded, formed again a project for committing their 
crime. These schemes being known, some measures were taken 
to prevent them from returning to the camp. 

In spite of the warnings which were given them to flee forever 
from the village, they came to live on one of the islands of the 
river at a short distance from the camp. 

The chief, learning that his two brothers had come near again 
with plans for vengeance, called together the leading men of the 
tribe and the warriors of the camp. 

Asa result of the deliberations of this council of war, a supreme 
command ordered that if the two assassins reappeared in the camp 
they should be executed immediately. 
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Although these two scoundrels knew the plans made concern- 
ing them, they nevertheless left their retreat on the island and 
came to the camp to satisfy their hatred by another crime. 

As the decree ordered, the warriors, in the name of the chief 
of the tribe, pronounced four times by a sort of proclamation the 
death sentence! A few seconds later four soldiers shot them, 
there where they were found in a state of intoxication. 

The decree declared further, considering the enormity of their 
crime, that after their execution they should be deprived of the 
aérial burial of the sacred hill; that they should be placed in a 
pit dug in the center of the camp and trampled on with contempt 
in order to perpetuate the memory of such an offense in the village 
which had given them birth. But the condemned men escaped 
death by a kind of medical miracle of the doctors of their tribe. 
Their wounds, although of a serious nature, were healed by these 
savage doctors. After the extraction of the broken bones they 
applied every day to the wound ground up roots, and after the 
two fractures were suitably splinted the healing took place with- 
out inflammation and in less than six weeks." 

I have desired to record here this trait of barbarism and of 
high justice in order to give the reader, by means of this episode, 
an idea of the savage customs of this tribe. 

While I lived in Mendota last summer about two leagues distant 
from Little Crow, I had occasion a number of times to see this 
chief and to shake hands with him both before and after these 


two events. 
LAMARE-PIcQuOT 


1A letter from Lamare-Picquot to Henry H. Sibley, dated February 
12, 1847, found among the Sibley Papers in the possession of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, is accompanied by a clipping from the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis which contains the following note: “A correction—In the 
letter of M. Lamare-Picquot on the Sioux Indians published in our last 
issue an error in make-up slipped in which we must correct out of respect 
for historical truth. It was not the two brothers of Little Crow who were 
cured by the Indian doctors with the aid of ground roots, but Little Crow, 
their victim. The two murderers did not survive the punishment which 
was inflicted upon them.” — Ed. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE RED RIVER TRAILS 


The accompanying map, showing the three chief trails from 
Fort Snelling and, later, St. Paul to Pembina and Fort Garry, 
has been made to meet the numerous demands for authentic 
data on these old trails." Most writers on the history of the 
Red River Valley tacitly assume that their readers know 
exactly what is meant when the Red River trail is mentioned 
and so do not explain the term. That three trails were well 
defined and generally recognized appears to have been over- 
looked by most of them. 

It does not seem possible at this time to determine the 
origin of any of these trails. It is probable, however, that there 
was little communication between the traders on the St. Peter’s 
or Minnesota River and those at the mouth of the Pembina 
River prior to the establishment of Lord Selkirk’s colony on 
the present site of Winnipeg in 1812. After Fort Snelling 
was located in 1819 at the junction of the St. Peter’s and Mis- 
Sissippi rivers communication with the Red River settlements 
became common, and by the time that Minnesota Territory 
was organized in 1849 all the trails had been opened and were 
in more or less constant use. From the middle forties until 
railroad cars offered a speedier mode of covering the distance, 
the Red River trails were traversed year after year by patient 
traders and more patient oxen, the latter drawing carts famous 
alike for their noise and for the fact that they were constructed 
entirely of wood.’ 

The raison d’étre of these trails was the growing colony on 
the banks of the Red River from Pembina to Fort Garry. As 

1The drafting of the map has been done by Dr. Warren Upham, 
archeologist of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


2A brief description of the Red River carts is given in William W. 
Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 226 (St. Paul, ro2r). 
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time went on, the traders and farmers of this colony found 
themselves possessed of superfluous furs, skins, pemmican, and 
farm products which they could no longer market to advantage 
by means of the annual ship dispatched from Hudson Bay to 
England by the Hudson’s Bay Company. At the same time 
a market was growing in the United States with St. Paul as 
the entrepot, and despite all the efforts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the contrary the Red River trails were marked 
out more clearly each succeeding year by an ever-increasing 
number of oxen, carts, and men.* The arrival and departure 
of the Red River brigades became a characteristic feature of 
life in the young city of St. Paul, and the newspapers of the 
day often reported them. 

Some traders preferred one trail, some another. As a rule only 
two epithets were used to distinguish them — the “ woods” 
trail and the “plains” trail. The former name afforded 
no chance for ambiguity. The latter, however, was employed 
in speaking of either of two routes: the trail from St. Cloud 
that the woods trail joined near the crossing of the Wild Rice 
River at what was known as the “ forks”; and the route 
which ascended the valley of the Minnesota, crossed the Bois 
des Sioux, and continued northward on the west side of the 
Red River. To distinguish between the two plains trails, 
the arbitrary names of “ east” and “ west” have been used on 
the map. 

The first detailed account of a trip made over one of the 
Red River trails was that of Major Stephen H. Long’s ex- 
pedition of 1823. Though the route up the valley of the St. 
Peter’s and beyond to Lake Traverse and Big Stone Lake 
differs in details from the regular west plains trail as indicated 
on the map, the remainder of the journey from the mouth of 
the Bois des Sioux River to Pembina is identical with the 
east plains trail. In his diary Major Long maps the route 
with great accuracy. He also indicates that a more or less 


8 For a thorough discussion of the development of trade between St. 
Paul and Pembina, see John P. Pritchett, “Some Red River Fur-trade 
Activities,” ante, 5 : 401-423. 
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regular freighting business by cart was carried on as early as 
1823 between Pembina and Big Stone Lake via this route.* 

The next account worthy of mention may be found in 
Martin McLeod’s diary, kept on his trip from Pembina to 
Fort Snelling in the winter of 1837. McLeod followed the 
west plains trail, traveling by dog sled as far as Lake Traverse 
and by horse and cart the remainder of the journey. Captain 
John Pope in 1849 followed the east plains trail to a point a 
little beyond Elbow Lake, then crossed the Red River and 
pursued his way to Pembina along the west plains route. This 
combination of trails was frequent. Governor Ramsey’s party 
of 1849, charged with making a treaty of cession with the 
Red Lake and Pembina Indians, journeyed down the west side 
of the river and returned over the same route. These four 
are the chief early expeditions which made use of the Red 
River trails, and on the accounts of them we are dependent for 
our knowledge of the routes.* 

There is some evidence that the woods trail was marked out 
in 1844 by traders who wished to avoid unfriendly Sioux by 
going through Chippewa territory. Apparently none of the 

Major Long’s diary in three small volumes is preserved by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. It has not been printed. 

5 McLeod’s diary is printed ante, 4: 351-439. Captain John Pope’s expe- 
dition is described in his Report of an Exploration of the Territory of Min- 
nesota (31 Congress, 1 session, Senate Executive Documents, no. 42— 
serial 558) ; in Samuel Woods, Report of Major Wood[s], Relative to His 
Expedition to Pembina Settlement, and the Condition of Affairs on the 
North-Western Frontier of the Territory of Minnesota (31 Congress, 1 
session, House Exccutive Documents, no. 51—serial 577); and in the 
manuscript record cited post, n. 7. Accounts of Governor Ramsey's expedi- 
tion are to be found in J. Wesley Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 253- 
358 (New York, 1853), and in Ramsey’s report in 32 Congress, 1 session, 
Senate Executive Documents, no. 1, p. 284-288 (serial 613). 

6A letter from Mr. John K. West to the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Winnipeg, dated at Detroit on June 7, 1923, a copy of which is in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, refers to a party of the 
company’s employees who cut out this trail in the year 1844. A reply from 
the company on June 16, 1923, supports Mr. West’s statement, though 
contemporary documentary proof is not adduced owing to the recent trans- 
fer of the archives of the Winnipeg office to London. 
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government expeditions made use of the woods trail. That 
it was used extensively, however, would be inferred from the 
following remarks by Alfred J. Hill: 


In territorial times, when the general government made 
roads for the people of the frontier this line of communica- 
tion [the Red River trails] was not neglected, though not at- 
tended to till the other ‘ military roads’ had been for years 
in process of construction. But as the plains trail, because it 
was over a plain or prairie region generally, was a passably 
good road, the woods trail, being through heavy forests, was 
the one preferred and appropriation was accordingly made. 
In 1856, under orders of Capt Simpson, the U. S. engineer in 
charge, Mr. Holmes a civil engineer of St Paul made a hasty 
reconnaissance of the line as far, I think, as Otter Tail lake. 
Next year, under Capt. Thom, another engineer, Mr. Belden, 
made an elaborate survey and established a line for purposes 
of construction, and proposals being made the contract was 
let and work began. The location line followed generally the 
old trail, scarcely diverging from it otherwise than to shorten 
it by cutting off innumerable bends and turns around the 
marshes.” 


Statehood put an end to road-building by the federal govern- 
ment and the road was constructed only as far as the present 
site of Motley. 

Thus the Red River trails fill an interesting and important 
role in the early history of Minnesota and of the Red River 
Valley. It is hoped that the accompanying map will remove 
the confusion that has been occasioned by the absence of just 
such a simple portrayal of the different routes as this map pur- 
ports to be. 

Grace LEE NuTE 


MINNESOTA HistoricaL Socrety 
St. Pau. 


7 Copies of the maps drawn in great detail and on a large scale by Cap- 
tain E. A. Holmes and of similar maps and of field notes made by 
Captain George H. Belden are among the Hill Papers in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. There also may be found a copy of 
the minute record kept by Captain Pope on his expedition to Pembina. 
Hill was the author of a short manuscript sketch of the Red River trails 
from which the excerpt given in the text is quoted. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A History of the Public Land Policies (Land Economics Series). 
By BenyAMIN Horace Hrpparp, Px.D., professor of agri- 
cultural economics in the University of Wisconsin and 
research associate in the Institute for Research in Land Eco- 
nomics and Public Utilities. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. xix, 591 p. Maps, charts.) 

The General Land Office: Its History, Activities and Organiza- 
tion (Institute for Government Research, Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government, no. 13). By 
Mitton CONovER. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. xii, 224 p.) 

The story of the public domain deals with events, personalities, 
and policies of such a long period and is so intricate (and yet so 
significant for a correct perspective in the study of American 
history) that it is not strange that historians hitherto have been 
content to treat a few chapters or a phase or two of it. Now, 
however, Mr. Hibbard has rendered the service of telling the story 
as a unit, from 1781 to 1924, in a clear, interesting fashion. 

Although something of a chronological order is discernible in 
his arrangement of topics, the primary emphasis is laid upon the 
three distinct phases which have characterized the public land 
policies of the United States: land-selling for profit; disposal of 
land for national development; and conservation. With these 
general divisions outlined, he has sketched in, in their proper 
places, characteristic features of each, such as the credit system, 
military bounty lands, preémption, claim associations, speculation, 
swamp-land grants, graduation, grants for educational purposes, 
and grants of timber, stone, grazing, mineral, and desert lands. 

Despite his reliance on what seems to the reviewer a limited 
amount of source material and even of first-rate secondary materi- 
al, the author has produced a book that will serve excellently the 
purposes of the general reader and of the college student. For bib- 
liographical purposes, however, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Conover’s volume, for Mr. Hibbard could derive much profit by 
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comparing his indefinite, unstandardized, uncritical, and incom- 
plete bibliography with the very excellent list in the monograph on 
the general land office. Surely he must have known of Mr. 
George M. Stephenson’s and Mr. Raynor G. Wellington’s stand- 
ard treatises, though neither is mentioned in his bibliography. 

Of quite a different type, yet supplementing Mr. Hibbard’s 
book, is The General Land Office. Its purpose is to give a com- 
prehensive account of a government bureau, but in so doing it 
necessarily treats to some extent the policies formulated by the 
bureau. A history of the general land office precedes an account 
of its activities and a description of its organization. These three 
main divisions are followed by eight appendixes, giving statistical 
and technical data which will prove very useful for reference 
purposes. 

The publication of this monograph is very timely for the pur- 
poses of the Minnesota Historical Society, which has recently 
acquired several tons of manuscript archives from the discon- 
tinued land offices at Duluth and Crookston. It is difficult for 
anyone not faced with the problem of arranging the papers of a 
highly organized government office to appreciate the service 
rendered by this monograph in such a simple way as explaining 
the use of letters of the alphabet as classification signs on different 
files of papers. Without a knowledge of their exact significance 
grave mistakes would almost certainly be made. 

Since duplicates of similar manuscript records for every land 
office throughout the country are preserved in the general land 
office, it is curious that neither of the volumes under review has 
been based even slightly upon them nor recommends their use by 
referring to them in its bibliography. To be sure, Mr. Conover 
refers to them by inference, but even he, apparently, has not per- 
ceived their full value. Mr. Hibbard, for example, might have 
made extensive use of them in preparing his chapter on claim 
associations, if the records of the Minnesota offices are typical of 
those in other portions of the country. At any rate, both works 
should have informed the reader of the existence of voluminous 
correspondence, tract books, records of sale and preémption, con- 
test documents, and many other forms of records which tell in the 
utmost detail the transactions of every land office which has ever 
been established in the United States. They would also have done 
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well to have indicated that a calendar is being made for much 
of this data which relates to the territories and states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Grace Lee NutTe 


In Memoriam: Bellamy Storer, With Personal Remembrances of 
President McKinley, President Roosevelt and John Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. By Marta LoncwortH Storer. 
(Privately printed, 1923. 120 p.) 


This little memorial volume consists largely of letters written 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer with a slight thread of narrative 
running through it to link up and explain the setting of the various 
documents. For Minnesotans, naturally, the greatest interest lies 
in the letters written by the late Archbishop Ireland, who was a 
close personal friend of both Mr. and Mrs. Storer; indeed, the 
greater part of the book is given up to material from and about 
the archbishop. 

While the tone of the whole is distinctly personal, considerable 
light is thrown upon public men and public happenings: the pur- 
chase of the Friar lands in the Philippines; the election of 1904, 
and especially the possibility that Mark Hanna would be a candi- 
date for the presidency ; the attitude of men in public life — men 
like Elihu Root or William Howard Taft; and other affairs of 
more than personal significance which creep into the pages. Ina 
way the theme of the latter two-thirds of the book, that part under 
the heading “ John Ireland,” is the campaign to secure the election 
of the archbishop to the cardinalate. Something of the efforts 
which were made not only by the Storers, but by President Roose- 
velt and others, comes out in the letters printed. 

Interesting comments upon many happenings are found a 
plenty. In commenting upon the election in 1903 of a legislature 
favorable to Hanna’s candidacy for the United States Senate, 
the Archbishop wrote, “I was able through my friends to help 
him there. His victory there is due to the Catholic vote, and he 
is fully aware of the fact. We turned over to him nearly the 
whole Slav vote.” This and other passages show the tendency of 
factions, religious and other, to be active political agents. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Taft were looked upon by Ireland 
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as distinctly sympathetic to the church and its work. Secretary 
Root, on the other hand, he “ feared.” 

There is an interesting account of Roosevelt’s anger at the 
failure of the consistory to elect the archbishop a cardinal. 
According to Mrs. Storer and the letters she prints, Roosevelt 
desired to have it understood that he had never used his influence 
to that end. One draws the inference — indeed it is something 
more than an inference — that the removal of Storer from his 
diplomatic post at Vienna was really caused by his and Mrs. 
Storer’s refusal to publish a denial that the president had ever 
been actively interested in the matter. 

No major contribution to the historical knowledge of the period 
is made by this little book; nevertheless it does contain not a few 
interesting revelations of a minor character. 

Lester B. SHIPPEE 


South Dakota Historical Collections. Volume 12. Compiled by 
the State Department of History. (Pierre, Hipple Printing 
Company, 1924. 603 p. Illustrations.) 


Nearly fifty separate items ranging in length from half a page 
to 125 pages make up this volume, which is one of a biennial 
series provided for by state law. Most of these items are 
addresses, papers, or notes by Doane Robinson, secretary of the 
state historical society and superintendent of the state department 
of history, which appear to be one and the same institution. 
Many of the addresses were delivered at local celebrations and 
are in the nature of sketches of local history; some, however, 
such as “Some Functions of a Historical Society,” “ Public 
Libraries and History,” “ The Value of History,” and “ The Pull 
of the Historic Place” are of more general interest. The most 
extensive of Mr. Robinson’s articles are those on “ Divorce in 
Dakota,” and “ A Century of Liquor Legislation in Dakota.” 

Other material in the volume includes “The Initiative and 
Referendum in South Dakota,” by Burton E. Tiffany of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota; “ Studies in the History of Public Edu- 
cation in South Dakota,” by Walter W. Ludeman, a University 
of South Dakota master’s thesis ; “ The Struggle of South Dakota 
to Become a State,” by Carrol G. Green, a Columbia University 
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master’s thesis; and “The Scandinavian Pioneers of South 
Dakota,” by G. Bie Ravndal. The last item, which consists of a 
series of papers written for the Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls 
between 1906 and 1910, is somewhat broader in scope than the 
title would indicate and contains data about early Scandinavian 
settlers in various parts of the West, including Minnesota. The 
volume concludes with annual reviews of the progress of South 
Dakota in 1922 and in 1923. 
Soton J. Buck 


The Story of My Childhood, Written for My Children. By 
ALICE MENDENHALL Georce. (Whittier, California, 1923. 
88 p. Illustrations. ) 


This little book is of the type of pioneer reminiscences of which 
we cannot have too many — and of which we have all too few. 
An unpretentious narrative of the experiences of the author’s 
family as early settlers in Le Sueur and Blue Earth counties, it 
is rich in that valuable social history which, as Macaulay says, 
shows us “ ordinary men, as they appear in their ordinary busi- 
ness and in their ordinary pleasure.” 

Take, for example, this paragraph: “I remember the Christ- 
mas of that year [1861] more vividly than any other of my child- 
hood. Minnie and I each had a pink calico apron, a stick of 
striped candy, an apple, and a doll about seven inches long, with 
china head, hands, and feet. That was the first apple I ever saw 
and the doll was the first and only one I ever had.” From similar 
vivid details, however trivial in themselves, the reader gets a real 
sense of the conditions of home life on the frontier such as he 
seldom gets from the more formal histories. 

The writer dedicates the book to her parents and her grand- 
children, and says in a foreword that she wrote it “ thinking that 
my descendants might like to know something of the early days 
in Minnesota.” The result is an intimate narrative, written in a 
pleasant and whimsical style. For instance, the author says of 
her mother, “ There was not the least bit of humor in her make-up, 
and she never forgot to wind the clock or put out the cat.” 

The book is delightfully illustrated with photographic prints, 


most of them from old daguerreotypes or tintypes. 
E. H. B. 
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Copies of the index to volume 4 of the Minnesota History 
BULLETIN have been sent to all libraries which received the volume 
and to such members as indicated a desire to receive it. Copies 
will be sent to other members on request as long as the supply 
lasts. 


The additions to the active membership during the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1925, numbered 35, which brings the total to 1,400. 
A list of the names of the new members, grouped by counties fol- 
lows. 

Crow WincG: Levi Johnson of Brainerd. 

Dakota: Charles W. Clark of South St. Paul. 

FiIttMorE: Oliver W. Holmes of Rushford. 

GoopHvE: Alexander P. Anderson and August H. Andresen 
of Red Wing. 

HENNEPIN: Jean H. Alexander, Arthur W. Armatage, Hugh 
Arthur, John P. Devaney, Mary S. Gold, George F. T. Mayer, 
Lawrence D. Steefel, Mrs. David F. Swenson, George H. War- 
ren, and Harvey R. Weesner, all of Minneapolis. 

Lincotn: Ernest A. Bailey of Hendricks. 

McLeop: Franklin R. Allen of Glencoe. 

Ramsey: John A. Bohland, Peris A. Brett, Carl C. Chatter- 
ton, Clifford P. Fitch, Albert H. Harmon, J. Arthur Harris, 
Charles E. King, Charles J. Potts, Elvin C. Stakman, John J. 
Toomey, Charles E. Villaume, and Henry von der Weyer, all of 
St. Paul. 

Rice: Lars W. Boe and Charles J. Ritchey of Northfield. 

STEELE: Guel G. Morehouse of Owatonna. 

Winona: Burr D. Blair and Hugh Graham of Winona. 

NONRESIDENT: Brigadier General Alfred W. Bjornstad of 
Fort Omaha, Nebraska. 


The society lost ten active members by death during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1925: John J. Furlong of Austin, April 9; Dawes 
How of St. Paul, April 28; Cordenio A. Severance of St. Paul, 
May 6; John J. Watson of St. Paul, May 15; Samuel Appleton 
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of St. Paul, May 21; Walter S. Pardee of Minneapolis, May 24; 
the Reverend Henry D. Funk of St. Paul, June 2; Albert H. 
Lindeke of St. Paul, June 17; Edward H. Bromley of Minneapo- 
lis, June 21; William J. Dyer of St. Paul, June 21; and Clarence 
L. Atwood of St. Cloud, June 27. The death on March 26 of 
W. K. Coffin of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, an active member, should 
have been noted in the last number of the magazine. 


The Carnegie Library of Crookston and the school library of 
Delano have recently become subscribers to the society’s publi- 
cations. 


In the summer session of the University of Wisconsin, which 
opened on June 29, the superintendent of the society gave a lec- 
ture course on the West in American history and a seminar in 
the British period of the history of the upper Mississippi Valley. 
While in Madison he made a survey of Minnesota history materi- 
als in the manuscript collections of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 


Two special exhibits were prepared by the society for display 
at the Minnesota State Fair grounds during the Norse-American 
Centennial celebration from June 6 to 9. One occupied a booth 
in the Electrical Building, which was devoted to state department 
displays. Here the society’s excellently preserved dog sled served 
as the central piece, with table cases, wing screens, and a number 
of framed pictures as the background. In general the exhibit 
was designed to illustrate the main activities of the society. The 
plan for erecting a typical pioneer log cabin on the fair grounds 
for use during the celebration was successfully carried through 
(see ante, p. 200). The cabin was set up near the Woman’s Build- 
ing and its furnishings included a rough table, hewn benches and 
stools, a pole bed, a loom, two spinning wheels, a churn, and a 
candle lantern, all supplied by the society. Into the constricted 
space of the cabin came throngs of interested visitors, many of 
whom knew the details of log cabin life from personal experi- 
ence. The cabin received wide attention, and no little interest 
was evidenced in the society’s plan to house it in the museum 
as a permanent exhibit. For the present it remains at the fair 
grounds where it is undergoing the process of weathering. Both 
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at the booth in the state departments building and at the log cabin 
representatives of the society distributed copies of a four-page 
folder, specially prepared for the occasion, entitled The Minne- 
sota Historical Society and the Historical Records of the Scandi- 
navians in the United States, in which attention is called to the 
work done by the society in the assembling and preserving of 
records in this field. 


The twenty-second radio talk in the series given under the 
auspices of the society was by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Buck, who 
spoke from the Twin City station WCCO on May 1 on “ Pioneer 
Days in Minnesota.” A special radio talk was given on “ Indian 
Folklore” on May 10 from the St. Paul studio of WCCO by 
Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, the curator of the museum. The 
regular radio talks were discontinued during the summer. 


“ The Story-of the Grand Portage” was the topic of talks by 
the superintendent before two organizations in Minneapolis in 
April. On May 7 he spoke before the Twin City Library Club 
on the subject, “ Introducing Minnesota.” The assistant super- 
intendent spoke at the morning session of the Norse-American 
Centennial on June 8 at the State Fair grounds on “ Cleng Peer- 
son.” The address is printed in the St. Paul Dispatch for that 
date. “ The Indian Policy of the United States and the Agency 
System during the First Half of the Nineteenth Century” was 
the subject of a talk given by the curator of the museum to an 
American history class at Hamline University on April 28. 


At the meeting of the executive council of the society on April 
13, the curator of manuscripts told of materials for Minnesota 
history in manuscript collections in the East and in Europe. 


Some recollections of the Civil War period by John Talman, 
the society’s newspaper librarian, are published in the Duluth 
Herald for December 27, February 7, and April 11. In the first 
article he tells how his father’s farm in Monroe County, New 
York, was used as a station for the underground railroad during 
the years preceding the war. 


A paper on “ The Problem of Accessioning in a Small Muse- 
um,” prepared by the curator of the society’s museum, was read 
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in his absence at a meeting of the Wisconsin Museum Confer- 
ence at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on April Io. 


Reprints have been issued of an article by the assistant superin- 
tendent on “ The Correlation of State and National History,” 
which appeared in the April Journal of the Minnesota Education 
Association. 


Miss Alice M. Humiston, head cataloguer of the society’s 
library, has resigned to take a position as cataloguer with the 
library of the Southern Branch of the University of California in 
Los Angeles. Miss Elsa R. Nordin, formerly on the society’s 
staff and more recently head cataloguer in the Carleton College 
library, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Dorothy F. 
Ware, reference assistant in the society’s library for the past two 
years, has resigned her position in order to attend the New York 
State Library School in Albany. Her place has been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Elizabeth Ewing, who was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota last June. 


Having completed a dissertation on “ Norwegian Immigra- 
tion before the Civil War,” the assistant superintendent received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of Minne- 
sota on June 15. During the first summer session of the univer- 
sity, which closed on August I, he gave a course in the history of 
Minnesota. 


ACCESSIONS 


One of the largest and most important groups of papers ever 
received by the society has been secured with the help of Governor 
Christianson and Secretary Kellogg. These papers are the United 
States land office records for Minnesota, which were obtained 
after the closing of the federal land offices at Duluth and Crooks- 
ton on April 1. The Duluth records consist of 169 letter books, 
76 other bound volumes, and 207 boxes of loose papers, repre- 
senting, in addition to Duluth, all other Minnesota land offices 
except those located at Detroit and Crookston. The records re- 
ceived from Crookston include the Detroit papers and consist of 
139 letter books, 130 other bound volumes, and 72 boxes of loose 
papers. The collection as a whole has not been fully arranged, 
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and a detailed description of it cannot be given at present. It is 
certain, however, that this accession will make available to stu- 
dents of Minnesota history an important part of the fundamental 
land records of the state. The main classes of material included 
in the miscellaneous volumes indicate the interest and importance 
of the collection, for here are preémption records; land-sale 
papers; records of homestead entries, including first and final 
proofs; records of entries on agricultural college land, by military 
warrants, on swamp lands, and by Sioux, Chippewa, and half- 
breed scrip; patent records; office books; and at least one tract 
book. 


Copies of a letter written at Prairie du Chien in December, 
1835, by Mrs. Benjamin Stambaugh, and of an accompanying 
enclosure written by her husband from Fort Snelling, where he 
had gone to seek the Fort Snelling sutlership, have been received 
from Miss Ruth Haven of Chatfield, in whose possession are the 
originals. The popular idea of the remoteness of the Minnesota 
frontier in the thirties is reflected in Mrs. Stambaugh’s comment 
that her husband had gone “to St. Peter's (or Iceland I think 
would be more appropriate).” Her husband’s letter describes 
his sixteen-day trip from Prairie du Chien to Fort Snelling. He 
held the office of sutler at that post for several years. 


Typed copies of twenty-five letters written to the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions by missionaries in 
Minnesota have been made for the society from originals in the 
library of the Congregational House, Boston (see ante, p. 202). 
The letters are written mainly by Jedediah Stevens in the period 
from 1834 to 1837 and by Dr. Thomas Williamson in 1834 and 
1835. Particularly valuable is a forty-page letter from the latter 
to the Reverend David Greene written at Prairie du Chien on 
June 12, 1834, as a report on a trip just concluded, the purpose 
of which was to determine the most suitable sites for mission 
stations among the Sioux of the Minnesota Valley. 


The reminiscences of one of the earliest settlers at Winona, 
George W. Clark, have recently been received from his son, Mr. 
Albert Clark, through the courtesy of Mr. Paul Thompson, both 
of Winona. The manuscript is valuable not only for its infor- 
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mation on the settlement of Winona, but also for its descriptions 
of claim societies and other pioneer institutions. The following 
reference to an Indian chief is of special interest: “Old Tomaha 
one eyed Sioux who died in 1860 at about 100 years of Age his 
dress w[h]en visiting us was [a] much worn Military Coat and 
Pantaloons of Blue cloth trimed with red old stove pipe hat. 
Carried with him a pacage of papers inclosed in a Leather poccate 
book & also a large silver medle suspended from his neck this 
commission as chief of Sioux Nation given him by Govener Clark 
in 1814.” The commission was a certificate of good character 
given by Governor William Clarke of Missouri in May, 1816. 
Tamaha was inordinately proud of this paper, cherishing it and 
wearing it always on his person until it was so badly defaced that 
in 1851 a true copy with a seal was made for him. This, too, 
wore out, and another copy was made. Both copies and the origi- 
nal were presented to the Minnesota Historical Society a number 
of years ago. 


A large crude Indian drawing in colored crayons of the battle 
of White Stone on September 3, 1863, between Colonel Alfred 
Sully’s forces and the Sioux has been received from Mr. Dana 
Wright of Jamestown, North Dakota, for photostatic reproduction. 


Typed copies of a journal kept by Henry J. Hagadorn from 
January 11 to August 29, 1863, while a soldier in the Sibley expe- 
dition against the Sioux, have been secured through the courtesy 
of Professor John P. Pritchett of Macalester College, one of 
whose students produced the document in connection with a course 
in Minnesota history. The Hagadorn diary supplements excel- 
lently the five other diaries of the Sioux expeditions already in 
the possession of the society and affords many interesting side- 
lights on the experiences of a soldier in the Indian campaigns. 


More than a hundred Civil War letters written by Charles E. 
Goddard, a soldier in the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
have been received by the society from Mr. Orrin F. Smith of 
Winona. One day in April, 1863, Goddard penned the following 
note, “Abraham Lincoln reviewed the Army of the Potomac 
yesterday, he looks pretty thin as if he had a gooddeal of think- 
ing to do.” Goddard was wounded at Gettysburg and later sent 
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to the general hospital in Philadelphia. Of his journey he 
remarks in a letter, “I was much surprised when we came to 
Baltimore to see the Ladies and men fly around to get us some- 
thing to eat and drink and wash our wounds. When we went 
to Washington in 1861 we passed through Baltimore with 48 
rounds of cartridges in our box and one in our guns expecting to 
be fired into by the citizens of the City.” Goddard was returned 
to Fort Snelling in 1864. He died in 1868, shortly after his elec- 
tion to the office of register of deeds for Winona County. 


Two Civil War letters written by Perry Honeywell of Com- 
pany K, Third Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, together with a 
three-page typed history of Olmsted County, have been presented 
by Mrs. P. P. Harris of Stewartville. 


Two certificates attesting the services rendered the whites dur- 
ing the Sioux Outbreak by an educated and friendly Sioux, 
Lorenzo Lawrence, together with his naturalization certificate, 
have been presented by his widow, now Mrs. Mary Lawrence 
Tasinto of Brown’s Valley, through the courtesy of Mr. Samuel 
J. Brown. 


The papers of Moses P. Hayes, which have been presented by 
Dr. Boyd T. Williams of Minneapolis, are a valuable addition to 
the society’s materials on Minnesota economic history. Hayes, 
who was a native of Maine, came to St. Anthony in 1854, where 
he established a foundry business, the St. Anthony Iron Works. 
His papers cover the period from 1866 to 1879. 


William H. Forbes, a fur-trader at Mendota and St. Paul for 
many years after 1837, became Indian agent at the Devil’s Lake 
agency, Dakota Territory, in 1871. His diary, letter-press books, 
account ledgers, reports, and other business papers, mainly for the 
Devil’s Lake period, have been received from Dr. James C. Fer- 
guson of St. Paul, who has also presented some of his own 
papers and additional letters of Mrs. Forbes’s sisters, Mrs. Alexis 
Bailly and Mrs. Louis Blum (see ante, p. 72). The letter books 
and business papers are of value for a study of Indian conditions 
in the later period of active Indian agencies, and one letter con- 
tains data about Custer’s last fight. 
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A volume containing village records of Farmington for 1872, 
together with newspaper clippings of Farmington ordinances of 
later years and a number of miscellaneous records, has been pre- 
sented to the society by Miss Mary Southworth of Northfield. 


The society’s picture collection has received a number of inter- 
esting additions during the quarter. An original oil painting of 
the “ Site of St. Paul,” by Captain Seth Eastman, who served as 
commander of Fort Snelling at intervals from 1841 to 1848, is the 
gift of his granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Eastman Bennett of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was received through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Charles E. Furness of St. Paul. The Buckbee-Mears Company 
of St. Paul has presented an album containing forty-eight views 
taken by T. W. Ingersoll, including a number of Indian photo- 
graphs portraying canoe-making, the ceremonies connected with 
the medicine dance, and other activities. The Lee Brothers’ 
Studio of Minneapolis has added a number of photographs to its 
special collection, including pictures of Governor Theodore 
Christianson, Lieutenant Governor W. I. Nolan, and several mem- 
bers of the 1925 legislature. 


The “domestic life” collection in the museum has been 
enriched by the gift from Miss Mary Folwell of Minneapolis of a 
fine old pair of pewter candlesticks, a Staffordshire plate in black 
and white of the “ Africana” design, and many other interesting 
articles. Mrs. Levi Lovenstein of St. Paul has presented a wed- 
ding dress of green silk poplin worn by her in 1871. 


A birchbark box of Chippewa workmanship, heavily orna- 
mented with porcupine quills, is the gift of Mrs. William Dawson 
of St. Paul. Two birchbark baskets secured by Miss Frances 
Densmore of Red Wing on the White Earth Indian Reservation 
have been received through Miss Mary Folwell. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


Much can be learned about the temper of a people by noting 
how they write and interpret their history. The president of the 
American Historical Association, Professor Charles M. Andrews, 
observes in his book on the Colonial Background of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1924. 218 p.) that a “ nation’s attitude 
toward its own history is like a window into its own soul and the 
men and women of such a nation cannot be expected to meet the 
great obligations of the present if they refuse to exhibit honesty, 
charity, open-mindedness, and a free and growing intelligence 
toward the past that has made them what they are.” The dis- 
semination of a true conception of the nature and function of 
history is a matter of primary importance, if Professor Andrews’ 
contention is valid. An essay on “ History ” by Professor Charles 
H. Haskins of Harvard University, in the Historical Outlook for 
May, is worthy of careful consideration in this connection. He 
believes that history may be looked upon in three ways: “as (1) 
a body of interesting and significant knowledge, full of vital and 
vivid pictures and important facts respecting the life and people 
of the past; (2) as a method of inquiry, which all the humanities 
and social sciences are obliged to use, sometimes without knowing 
it; and (3) as a certain point of view in relation to mankind.” 
This point of view, he declares, implies a “ critical attitude toward 
statements regarding the past” and involves “imagination and 
sympathy, the ability to see both sides of a question, and the 
power of looking at things from the point of view of other 
peoples and of other times.” In brief, the historian “seeks to 
understand the past rather than to judge it by his own temporary 
and more or less arbitrary standards.” It is hardly necessary 
to urge that the acquisition of the proper historical point of view 
is important not only for the study of world and national prob- 
lems but also for an understanding of the state and the locality. 
Indeed, as the Lord Bishop of Durham remarks in an article in 
the English magazine, History, for April, “ The gift of historical 
thinking is like the widow’s cruse of unwasting oil in the Hebrew 
legend, the more you use it, the more effective and valuable it 
becomes.” 


, 
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An interesting experiment in local history is the launching of a 
bimonthly publication by the Green Bay (Wisconsin) Historical 
Society. Its object is to disseminate historical knowledge con- 
cerning that locality “ by the publication of original manuscripts 
and documents not heretofore printed ” and of papers read before 
the society. The first number was issued in February. 


One cannot take seriously the naive and ragged assault on Pro- 
fessor Turner’s theory of the American frontier which is made 
in an article bearing the delusive if euphonious title of “ The 
Shibboleth of the Frontier,” by John C. Almack, in the Historical 
Outlook for May. 


A volume of source materials entitled Pennsylvania History 
Told by Contemporaries, edited by Asa E. Martin and Hiram H. 
Shenk (New York, 1925. 621 p.), is a suggestive piece of work 
for students interested in the problem of correlating state and 
national history. 


An interesting article on “ The Bois Fort Chippewa,” by Albert 
B. Reagan, is published in the Wisconsin Archeologist for Sep- 
tember, 1924. These Indians, numbering between six and seven 
hundred, have their lands around Nett Lake on the border line 
between Koochiching and St. Louis counties, Minnesota, and at 
the time of the author’s acquaintance with them evidently retained 
many of their old traditions and customs. A considerable amount 
of detailed information about their methods of life and the native 
industries is presented, and the rules for and descriptions of a 
number of well-known Indian games are given. 


An article on “ Father De Smet and the Pottawattamie Indian 
Mission,” by Frank A. Mullen, which is published in the Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics for April, throws considerable 
light on the difficulties with which the average missionary to the 
Indians had to contend and particularly the fearful effect of liquor 
upon the natives. 


The fifty-sixth anniversary of the settlement of the first Chip- 
pewa on the White Earth Indian Reservation was celebrated by 
resident Indians on June 15, 16, and 17. A primitive Indian 
village was reproduced and its typical activities were revived as a 
feature of the celebration. 
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The annual pageant portraying Indian life, the coming of the 
French and the English, and the period of early American settle- 
ment in northern Wisconsin was presented at Bayfield, Wisconsin, 
from August 2 to 16. The chief actors were the Apostle Islands 
Indians, four hundred of whom participated in the spectacle. 


A study of “ The Song of Hiawatha,” by Theodore Coleman, 
appears in the Journal of American History for April-June, 
1924. 

A valuable contribution to the history of the fur trade is made 
in an article entitled “The Quebec Fur-traders and Western 
Policy, 1763-1774,” by Marjorie G. Reid, which appears in the 
Canadian Historical Review for March. 


“ Mapping the Mississippi Valley ” is the title of an article by 
Louis C. Karpinski, published in the Dearborn Independent for 
May 2. Among several illustrations is a reproduction of Jolliet’s 
map of 1673. 


A brief biography of David Thompson, the Explorer has been 
brought out by Charles N. Cochrane (New York, 1924. 173 p.). 


“The Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Hodder’s presidential address read before the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Detroit last April, is 
published in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June. 
It is substantially the same as the address made by Professor Hod- 
der at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society on 
January 19, 1925, a report of which is published ante, p. 30-32. 


Land Settlement and Colonization in the Great Lakes States, 
by John D. Black and L. C. Gray, issued as Department Bulletin 
no. 1295 of the United States department of agriculture, deals 
with the northern portions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, and mainly with the situation in these regions since 1910. 
The study is useful both for the facts which it brings together 
and for the analytical methods which it illustrates. 


“Tcelandic Communities in America: Cultural Backgrounds 
and Early Settlements” is the title of an interesting article by 
Thorstina Jackson in the Journal of Social Forces for May. 
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Some attention is paid to Icelandic communities in Lyon and 
Lincoln counties, Minnesota. A prize essay by Ethel Thorsteins- 
son on the history of Gimli, a village on Lake Winnipeg which 
was founded by Icelandic settlers fifty years ago, is published in 
the Manitoba Free Press of Winnipeg for June 27. 


The very rare work entitled “ Sketches of Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, Taken during a Residence of Three Years in Those Terri- 
tories,” by John Plumbe, Jr., originally published at St. Louis in 
1839, is reprinted in the Annals of Iowa for January and April. 
The two territories embraced all of what is now Minnesota within 
their borders, and the latter part of the work contains a long 
passage upon the Falls of St. Anthony and a brief notice of 
“Saint Peters.” The book was written with a view to its use by 
prospective immigrants. 


An interesting study of Henry Hubbard, “A Yankee Land 
Speculator in Wisconsin,” by Joseph Schafer, is the leading article 
in the Wisconsin Magazine of History for June. In the same 
number is a brief note on the Wisconsin-Minnesota gold rush of 


1867-68. 


Students of Minnesota history will be interested in an article 
on “ The Interrelations of Canadian and American History in the 
American History Course,” by Carl Wittke, which appears in the 
Ohio History Teachers’ Journal for November, 1924. 


In the Annual Report of the Canadian Historical Association 
for 1923 is an interesting address on “The North West Com- 
pany,” by Lawrence J. Burpee, which, when presented, was illus- 
trated “by means of wall maps, coloured and uncoloured lantern 
slides, phonograph records, motion pictures and a village chorus,” 
and now is printed to illustrate the possibilities in a plan of public 
lectures which the association is developing in collaboration with 
the Public Archives of Canada. In the same report Mr. Burpee 
prints a brief article entitled “‘ Notes on David Thompson.” In 
the Annual Report for 1924 is published a presidential address by 
Mr. Burpee which describes various novel methods used by the 
Canadian Historical Association in popularizing the history of the 
Dominion. The most interesting article in the 1924 volume is 
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Mr. Burpee’s account of “ The Beaver Club,” the social organiza- 
tion established at Montreal in 1775 by the founders of the North- 
west Company. 


An article which throws light on some aspects of the early his- 
tory of the region north of Lake Superior is published in the 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Thunder Bay Historical Society 
under the title “ Some Early History of Thunder Bay and Dis- 
trict,” by A. J. McComber. 


Tue Norse-AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 


The outstanding feature of the Norse-American centennial cele- 
bration, held in St. Paul at the Minnesota State Fair grounds 
from June 6 to 9, was the historical exhibit assembled under the 
direction of Dr. Knut Gjerset of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
and displayed in the Woman’s Building, for almost every phase 
of Norwegian-American development was illustrated by it and 
some of the displays were of exceptional interest. There were 
twenty-two large divisions in the exhibit as a whole, each repre- 
senting one important activity or field of work, such as agricul- 
ture, literature, pioneer life, the church, schools, music, industries, 
art, and societies and organizations. For each division an histori- 
cal essay had been prepared by some special student of the sub- 
ject, and it is to be hoped that these essays will eventually be 
published. Special mention may be made of the book exhibit, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. J. C. M. Hansen of Chicago, 
which was designed to represent every Norwegian-American 
author. In a separate building was an official Minnesota state 
exhibit authorized by the legislature, illustrating the work of the 
various state departments. The Minnesota Historical Society was 
represented in this exhibit and also codperated with the centennial 
management in erecting a pioneer log cabin which was open to 
the thousands of centennial visitors (see ante, p. 289). Perhaps 
the most unique single exhibit at the fair grounds was a full-size 
reproduction of the “ Restaurationen,” the vessel which in 1825 
brought to the United States the first group of nineteenth-century 
Norwegian immigrants. 

In the general work of gathering material for the Norse-Ameri- 
can centennial exhibit a great many individuals codperated with 
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the central committee headed by Dr. Gjerset. How far this codp- 
eration was carried is evidenced by a printed Catalog of Exhibits 
(59 p.), which lists several hundred contributors and the items 
loaned by each. Not a few of the notable exhibits were brought to 
St. Paul from the Luther College museum, and it is to be hoped 
that that institution will retain much of the miscellaneous material 
which was assembled. A printed catalog of the art exhibition lists 
no less than 225 pictures, sculptures, and other art objects which 
were assembled under the direction of Miss Herborg Reque. The 
centennial exhibits as a whole were of value not only for the light 
shed upon the story of Norwegian-American life but as a striking 
illustration of the possibilities in gathering up museum objects in 
the Middle West, given the requisite popular enthusiasm. 

The program of the centennial included a considerable number 
of sessions with numerous papers and addresses. On June 6 the 
bygdelag conventions were held — more than thirty in number — 
with programs centering about the history of the emigration from 
certain specified districts in Norway and the story of the achieve- 
ments in the United States of the people from these regions. On 
Sunday, June 7, religious services and official programs were 
held, with sermons by distinguished clergymen from Norway and 
America and addresses of welcome and responses. The central 
feature of the sessions on June 8 was an address by President 
Coolidge in which the story of the Norwegians in America was 
adequately reviewed. Indeed the President exhibited an unex- 
pected familiarity with the history of the Norwegian immigration, 
and he spoke in the spirit of the professional historian when he 
suggested some of the research possibilities in the general field of 
American immigration. Many brief addresses were given at 
sessions on June 8 and 9 on special phases of the history of Nor- 
wegian immigration or Norwegian-American activity. Among 
the topics discussed were the following: “The Sloopers,” by O. 
M. Norlie; “ Cleng Peerson,” by Theodore C. Blegen; “ The 
Pioneer Physician,” by Carl D. Kolset; “ My Mother, the Sloop 
Baby,” by Jane S. Atwater; “The Pioneer Pastor,” by I. D. 
Ylvisaker ; ““ The Norwegian Woman’s Place in American His- 
tory,” by Bertha C. Peterson; “The Contribution of the Nor- 
wegian Element in the Field of American Scholarship,” by 
Lawrence M. Larson; “ Norse Contribution to Agriculture,” by 
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O. P. B. Jacobson; “ The Norse-American School,” by Oscar L. 
Olson; “The Norse-American Church,” by J. A. Morehead; 
“Norse Influence on American Literature,” by Henry A. Bel- 
lows; “ The Norwegian Pioneer Woman,” by Susie Stageberg; 
“Glimpses of Pioneer Life,” by Ole Sageng; and “ Norse-Ameri- 
can Literature,” by J. A. Holvik. Many of these addresses were 
published in full or in part in the newspapers and some of them 
will doubtless appear later in book form. The officials in charge 
of the centennial did not permit the publication of historical 
material to be delayed until after the celebration, however. They 
brought out a History of the Norwegian People in America, by 
O. M. Norlie (Minneapolis, 1925. 512 p.), and an official pro- 
gram entitled Norse-American Centennial 1825-1925 (96 p.). 
The latter includes prize essays on the meaning of the centennial 
celebration by Waldemar Ager and O. M. Norlie and also an 
extended article on the “ Saga of the Norsemen in America,” by 
Martin W. Odland. A review of Dr. Norlie’s book will appear 
in a later number of this magazine. 

The closing event of the centennial was an elaborate historical 
pageant dealing with the Norwegian pioneers in the United States. 
The career of Hans C. Heg, who died at Chickamauga as colonel 
of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, the regiment of 
Norwegian-American soldiers, supplied the thread on which the 
pageant story was strung. 

Naturally the centennial did much to popularize the story of 
Norwegian immigration. In addition to the mass of press reports 
which appeared in the newspapers, a number of special articles of 
historical value were published. For example, an entire section 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 7 is devoted to Norwegian- 
American history. A general account of Norwegian immigration 
and an article about some Norwegian-Americans who have become 
national figures are contributed by Gustav M. Bruce; the part 
played by Norwegians in the development of Minnesota is outlined 
by Ole Malmin; stories of Norwegian settlement in Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, and Alaska are included; and the history of St. 
Olaf College at Northfield is reviewed. A reprint from the June 
issue of Minnesota History of portions of “ Peter Testman’s 
Account of His Experiences in North America” concludes the 
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section. The story of the “ Restaurationen” and of subsequent 
Norwegian immigration is sketched in somewhat melodramatic 
fashion by Leif Gilstad in a feature article in the Minneapolis 
Journal for May 31. Inthe Minneapolis Tidende for May 28 is 
a series of articles entitled “ Det norske Amerika gjennem hun- 
drede aar,” by Carl G. Hansen, and the issue of Skandinaven 
(Chicago) for June 5 is a centennial number containing many 
special articles on the work of the Norwegians in America. 

An interesting compilation of selected items drawn from the 
files of the Norwegian-American newspaper Emigranten for 1857 
and 1859 was brought out just before the centennial celebration 
under the title Norse Immigrant Letters: Glimpses of Norse 
Immigrant Life in the Northwest in the Fifties, by Richard B. 
Eide, a student of journalism in the University of Minnesota 
(Minneapolis. 46 p.). There are eleven items, each of which is 
published in the original and in a literal English translation. 
These are preceded by a brief introduction in two parts, the first 
sketching the Norwegian immigration of the nineteenth century 
and the second dealing with the character and influence of Emi- 
granten, a paper which the author characterizes as “a clearing 
house for immigrant thought as well as a round-robin letter” for 
Norwegian Republicans. One letter, written in 1859, describes 
a patriotic celebration on board an emigrant ship in the mid- 
Atlantic. Another gives a detailed account of the Bonnet Prairie 
settlement in Wisconsin. A vivid picture of the situation in 
Dakota County, Minnesota, in 1859 is presented ina third. There 
are two items dealing with conditions in Blue Earth County in 
1857. Perhaps the most valuable single item is an account of a 
trip through central and western Minnesota in 1859 by a Lutheran 
clergyman, A. G. Frederichson. Political conditions in Minne- 
sota are reflected in a letter written in 1857 urging all the Minne- 
sota Norwegians to vote the Republican ticket. Mr. Eide’s 
pamphlet is a fair illustration of the valuable historical material 
which is to be found in the files of such newspapers as Emi- 
granten. The chief criticisms to be made of the compilation are 
that it is too fragmentary and that there are numerous misprints. 

In the Community Bookshelf for June, the Minneapolis Public 
Library presents several brief articles about Norwegian and Nor- 
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wegian-American writings, and a list of titles in the same field 
has also been issued by the St. Paul Public Library. Both 
appeared just before the centennial. 

A review of Norwegian-American achievements during the cen- 
tury since 1825 is contributed to the American-Scandinavian 
Review for June by Lawrence M. Larson. In the same number are 
interesting accounts of the “ Restaurationen— The Norse May- 
flower,” by Rasmus B. Anderson, and a selection of “ Letters 
from the Sloop Folk,” translated from the originals by Gunnar 
J. Malmin. “ Norge i Vesterheimen ” is the title of a well-written 
review of Norwegian-American development published by Albert 
O. Barton in Sénner af Norge for June, which also includes a 
complete reprint of Ole Rynning’s Sandferdig Beretning om 
Amerika. Of the original of this well-known account of the 
United States, which was published in Norway in 1838, only one 
copy is known to be in existence, and copies of the reprint of 1896 
are also very rare. A translation of it may be found in the 
MINNESOTA History BuLLETIN for November, 1917. 


Tue Upper Missourr HistoricAL EXPEDITION 


“To commemorate fittingly the notable explorations and dis- 
coveries of several distinguished pathfinders of the Great North- 
west” an expedition organized by the Great Northern Railway 
Company and sponsored by the governors of North Dakota and 
Montana and the heads of the state historical societies of those 
states and of Minnesota and South Dakota was made from July 16 
to 21 to various places in North Dakota and Montana, with St. 
Paul as the rendezvous. The object of the expedition, as stated ina 
beautifully printed invitation issued by the sponsors, was to hold 
“a series of memorial Celebrations . . . at Verendrye and Fort 
Union, in the State of North Dakota, and Meriwether in the 
State of Montana. . . in honor of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, 
sieur de La Verendrye, French-Canadian discoverer of the Upper 
Missouri river; David Thompson, English geographer and sur- 
veyor ; Captain Meriwether Lewis, leader of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition of 1804-6; Kenneth McKenzie, who established Fort 
Union and other dauntless members of the American Fur Com- 
pany and the Northwest Company, who explored and made known 
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the Upper Missouri.” In the printed program of the expedition 
two additional objects are indicated: “to awaken greater public 
interest in the historic background of the territory traversed by 
these hardy adventurers of an earlier day,” and to commemorate 
not only the achievements of the better-known explorers, but also 
those of “that host of obscurer pathfinders who preceded and 
made possible the settlement of the Northwest.” 

The program opened with a luncheon given by Mr. Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern Railway Company, and Mrs. Budd 
at the Somerset Club near St. Paul, followed by a visit to Pilot 
Knob, the Sibley House, and Fort Snelling, on July 16. On the 
following day the expedition, which included approximately a 
hundred persons, reached by special train a town in North Dakota, 
the name of which was recently changed from Falsen to Veren- 
drye. Here on the morning of July 17 a program was held in 
honor of La Vérendrye and of David Thompson. An address on 
“The Verendryes, Discoverers of Dakota” was delivered by the 
distinguished Canadian historian, Professor Lawrence J. Burpee, 
and the memory of Thompson was honored by the presentation of 
a monument in his honor to the state of North Dakota by the 
Great Northern Railway Company. A paper entitled “ David 
Thompson, Astronomer and Geographer ” was read by Mr. T. C. 
Elliott, well known for his publications in the general field of the 
exploration of the West and especially the Pacific Northwest. 

The members of the expedition motored from Verendrye to 
Minot, where a banquet was tendered them by the people of that 
city at 6:00 P.M. on July 17. An interesting program followed 
the dinner, with speeches on “Ties That Still Bind” by Mr. 
Doane Robinson, superintendent of the State Department of His- 
tory of South Dakota; “ Heroes of the Task” by Miss Agnes 
C. Laut of New York, who has done much to popularize the his- 
tory of the Canadian West; “ Imagination in American Life” 
by Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott of New York; and “ The Preserva- 
tion and Recording of History ” by Miss Stella M. Drumm of St. 
Louis, librarian of the Missouri Historical Society. 

On July 18 an elaborate program was carried out at Fort 
Union, where a reception was given the visiting party by the 
representatives of eleven Indian tribes. An exhibition of his- 
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torical objects and photographs, prepared by the state historical 
societies of North Dakota and Montana and Mr. L. A. Hoffman, 
a photographer of Miles City, Montana, added not a little to the 
interest of the occasion. Indian contests preceded a flag raising 
and a program, the principal features of which were an address 
by Major General Hugh L. Scott and responses by Indian chiefs 
on behalf of the assembled tribesmen. In the afternoon a series 
of Indian games and contests was held. At an evening Indian 
ceremony three members of the visiting party, Mr. Abbott, Justice 
Pierce Butler of the United States Supreme Court, and Mrs. 
Magnus Jemne, a St. Paul artist who has devoted much time to 
portraying Indian life, were officially adopted each into a different 
Indian tribe and given Indian names. The interest of the visit 
to the site of old Fort Union was considerably enhanced by the 
distribution of facsimile reprints —— made by the Great Northern 
Railway Company — of three numbers of the Frontier Scout, a 
paper issued in 1864 by Company I of the Thirtieth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, which was stationed at the fort. The num- 
bers reprinted were for July 14 and 27 and August 17, 1864, num- 
bers 2, 3, and 4 of volume I, and they contain many vivid and 
interesting items of news about the life among the soldiers at the 
fort, the Sully expedition, the Idaho mines, national politics, and 
other topics. Among the special articles is one entitled “ Josh 
Billings on Cats.” 

On the next day, July 19, the party visited Havre and made 
an automobile trip to “ Chief Joseph Battlefield,” scene of battle 
in 1877 between the Nez Percé Indians and United States troops 
commanded by Nelson A. Miles. At Meriwether on July 20 the 
Great Northern Railway Company presented to the state of 
Montana a monument in honor of Meriwether Lewis. A paper 
prepared by Mr. Olin D. Wheeler of St. Paul on “The First 
National Exploration of the United States of America ” was read, 
and an address on “ Captain Lewis’ Marias River Expedition” 
was given by Mr. Sidney M. Logan of Kalispell, Montana. 

The last formal program of the expedition was held at Marias 
Pass, on the continental divide, where a statue was unveiled in 
honor of Mr. John Frank Stevens, a civil engineer who in 1889 
while on a reconnaissance for the Great Northern Railroad 
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explored Marias Pass. Among the speakers were Mr. Robert 
Ridgway, president of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Justice Butler, who gave an address on “ John F. Stevens and 
Marias Pass,” and Mr. Stevens himself, who made a modest 
response. The informal discussions, in large or small groups, 
throughout the entire expedition were scarcely less interesting 
than the formal, and added much to the pleasure of the trip. 
Noteworthy were the vivid accounts by the wife of General Scott 
of her experiences as the bride of a young army officer on the 
frontier a generation ago. 

Special mention should be made of a number of pamphlets 
printed by the Great Northern Railway Company for distribution 
among those who accompanied the expedition. One, entitled An 
Important Visit, Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 1805 (10 p.), is an 
illustrated account of Pike’s upper Mississippi expedition drawn 
chiefly from his own narrative. It contains an excellent map 
showing the location of Pike’s Island, Fort Snelling, the Sibley 
House, Mendota, Pilot Knob, and other places of historic interest. 
Other pamphlets printed for the expedition bear the following 
titles: Chief Joseph’s Own Story (29 p.), reprinted from the 
North American Review for April, 1879; The Story of Marias 
Pass (23 p.), and A Glance at the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(29 p.), both by Grace Flandrau; Fort Union and Its Neighbors 
on the Upper Missouri, a Chronological Record of Events (36 p.), 
by Frank B. Harper; and a Library List for the expedition (8 p.), 
giving the titles of the books in the library of the expedition’s 
special train. An interesting souvenir of the expedition, 
furnished by the Great Northern Railway Company, was a repro- 
duction of the famous La Vérendrye plate, the original of which 
was found at Fort Pierre in 1913. A vest-pocket booklet was 
also printed (23 p.), telling the story of The Verendrye Plate. 

The Upper Missouri Historical Expedition attracted wide atten- 
tion. Large throngs of people forgathered at the open meetings, 
many prominent persons participated in the proceedings, several 
permanent monuments of imposing appearance were set up, and 
the press and the moving picture interests did not fail to give due 
attention to the entire affair. That the expedition served effec- 
tively to stimulate popular interest in the historical backgrounds 
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of the regions traversed can scarcely be doubted. It has been 
announced that plans are being made for similar projects in 1926 
and the two following years. The next expedition will be to the 
Oregon country. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


James Watson Webb’s Trip Across Illinois in 1822, by Frank 
E. Stevens (Sycamore, Illinois, 1924. 16 p.), is a story of a ride 
made by a young lieutenant in the United States army in Febru- 
ary, 1822, from Fort Dearborn to Fort Armstrong with dispatches 
which were forwarded to Fort Snelling. The occasion for the 
sending of the dispatches is indicated in the following account by 
Webb, quoted from his story originally published in 1846: “ Early 
in February, 1822, the principal chief of the Potawatomies, one of 
the most friendly tribes west of Lake Michigan, reported to the 
Indian agent (Kinzie) at our post that his tribe had received an 
invitation from the Sioux Indians to unite with them in cutting 
off the garrison at St. Peter’s, at the Falls of St. Anthony; and, 
as evidence of his truth, produced the tobacco, said to have been 
sent to them by the Sioux, and which generally accompanies such 
propositions for a war league. As no doubt was entertained of 
the truth of this report, the commanding officer directed me (the 
adjutant) to make an arrangement with some of the voyageurs 
connected with the Indian trading house near the fort, to carry 
the intelligence to Fort Armstrong, situated on Rock Island, in 
the Mississippi, near the mouth of Rock River, thence to be for- 
warded to Colonel Snelling.” 


An elementary account of the Geography of Minnesota, by C. 
E. Huff, originally prepared for inclusion in a Minnesota edition 
of a general geography textbook, has been brought out as a sepa- 
rate publication (New York, 1923. 52 p.). Although historical 
geography is given comparatively little attention, the work is a 
distinctly useful compilation for teachers and students of Minne- 
sota history. 


Articles in the series entitled “ Rediscovering Minnesota ” con- 
tinue to appear each day in the Minnesota Daily Star of Minne- 
apolis (see ante, p. 216). The subject matter of the sketches has 
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changed, however ; in the place of notes on Minnesota geographic 
names, interesting bits of state history gleaned from Dr. Folwell’s 
History of Minnesota are offered. 


Some material relating to the pioneer missionaries, Samuel W. 
and Gideon H. Pond, appears in recent issues of local newspapers. 
The activities of the brothers around Fort Snelling after 1834 are 
described by the younger in a letter written to a St. Paul minister 
from Oak Grove on January 7, 1858, portions of which are printed 
in the St. Paul Dispatch for June 9. The letter was discovered 
recently at Jordan. In some reminiscences published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press for May 31, Mr. E. J. Pond of Shakopee 
recalls some of the experiences with the Indians of his father, 
Samuel W. Pond, and tells of the early life of the family at the 
present site of Shakopee before the village was founded by 
Thomas A. Holmes. 


Considerable information about the background of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is included in a monograph entitled The 
Financial Support of State Universities, by Richard R. Price. 
The work, which is volume 6 in the Harvard Studies in Educa- 
tion, is “a study of the financial resources of state universities in 
the light of the experience of the universities of the old North- 
west Territory ” (Cambridge, 1924. 205 p.). 


The growth of St. Olaf College at Northfield, typified by the 
contrast between the new main building and the little frame 
structure in which the college had its origin, is outlined in an 
article which commemorates the semicentennial of the school in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press for May 24. The anniversary was 
marked by the dedication of the new building by the Reverend 
Hans G. Stub of St. Paul, who delivered the principal address 
fifty years ago when the college received its charter. 


A feature article of unusual interest in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press for May 31 has for its subject the Red River trails and the 
trade which passed over them. Descriptions of the trains of carts 
which carried furs and supplies between St. Paul and Winnipeg 
and travelers’ accounts of the route are cited. The value of the 
narrative is greatly enhanced by the illustrations, which include 
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pictures of Red River carts and of old Fort Garry and a map of the 
early trails and of the modern automobile route between St. Paul 
and Winnipeg. The map is based upon information furnished 
by Dr. Grace L. Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


Installments of Captain Fred A. Bill’s history of “ Navigation 
above the Falls of St. Anthony” continue to appear in the 
Burlington Post, formerly the Saturday Evening Post of Burling- 
ton, lowa (see ante, p. 216). Part 1, dealing with navigation 
between St. Anthony and St. Cloud, is concluded on May 9g. It 
ends with sketches of some of the captains who operated boats 
between these points — George F. Brott, Caleb D. Dorr, Lewis 
McDonald, Charles H. Meeds, Isaac N. Moulton, and the Young 
brothers. Part 2, the first installment of which appears on June 
13, describes navigation between Sauk Rapids and Pokegama 
Falls. 


The beginnings of the cooperative creamery movement in Min- 
nesota are described in an article in the St. Paul Pioner Press for 
May 31. The account deals especially with the development of 
the Clark’s Grove creamery, one of the first cooperative creamer- 
ies in Minnesota and a model for other creameries of this type. 


An interview with an old-time lumberjack, Mr. Michael McAI- 
pine of Grand Rapids, who began to work in the Minnesota 
woods in 1874, is printed in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 
7. The writer of the article, Mr. C. C. Kelly, suggests Mr. McAI- 
pine as a model for the proposed statue of a lumberjack on the 
Capitol grounds. 


Pioneer Minnesota farming methods are described in an article 
about Mr. Lester Taylor, a veteran Scott County farmer, in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for May 17. 


Locat History Items 


An excellent illustration of the opportunities for study in the 
field of local history is afforded in the spring number of the 
Moccasin, a publication issued by the Junior High School of the 
Moorhead State Teachers Coliege. The entire number is devoted 
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to historical essays prepared by students under the direction of 
Miss Ella A. Hawkinson. There are brief articles on the fur 
trade, the Selkirk settlement, buffalo hunting, the Indians, dog 
trains, Red River carts, early steamboats, stage lines, early settle- 
ments, pioneer reminiscences, and other topics of regional or 
strictly local interest. They are interesting to read and, on the 
whole, of distinct value despite occasional errors in detail. 


Recollections of an impromptu Fourth of July celebration at 
Arlington in 1863, when news reached the village of the killing 
of Little Crow, the leader in the Sioux War of the previous 
year, are published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 28. 


The Fairmont Daily Sentinel continues to print in its Saturday 
issues “ Letters from a Pioneer Woman: Britania J. Livingston,” 
edited by Nora Livingston Heermance (see ante, p. 219). Among 
the recent installments of special interest are an account of condi- 
tions resulting from the grasshopper plague of 1874 in Martin 
County, published on April 4, and a description of “ pioneer cloth- 
ing” in the issues for April 25 and May 2. A pioneer com- 
munity Christmas celebration at the neighborhood schoolhouse is 
the subject of the letter published on June 6. 


Reminiscences of two Fairmont women, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Young and Mrs. Emma B. Day,— sisters, who sixty years ago 
made the long journey overland from New York state with their 
mother to join their father on the Minnesota frontier,— are pub- 
lished in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for May 1. 


The old Valley House, a hotel erected at Henderson in 1854, 
is being preserved as an historic landmark according to articles 
in the Minneapolis Tribune for June 7 and the Minneapolis 
Journal for June 21. 


The seventieth anniversary of the founding of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church of Vasa was celebrated on June 14. In connec- 
tion with the ceremonies a monument to the memory of the 
founder of the church, Dr. Erik Norelius, was unveiled. 


Stories of St. Lawrence, a village which gave promise in the 
fifties of becoming a flourishing city, are combined with tales 
of the neighboring town of Belle Plaine to make up a feature 
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story in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for May 17. The illustra- 
tions include pictures of the old hotel of St. Lawrence, now used 
as a barn — the only remaining building of the old town site. 


Evidence that Helena, Montana, was named for Helena Town- 
ship in Scott County, Minnesota, is presented in an article in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 28. According to this account 
a number of men from Scott County who went west with the 
Sully expedition of 1864 helped to found the Montana city and 
named it for their former home in Minnesota. 


As a feature of the Exposition of Progress and Iron Ore 
Golden Jubilee held in Duluth from July 20 to 25, a pageant in 
three episodes depicting incidents in American, Minnesota, and 
local history was presented. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the first 
Swedish settlement in Minnesota— Scandia in Washington 
County — was marked by a celebration at that place on June 23 
and 24. An account of the founding of this pioneer community 
and sketches of the three Swedish frontiersmen who settled in its 
neighborhood in 1850— Carl A. Fernstrom, Oscar Roos, and 
August Sandahl— appear in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
June 21. 


In response to an inquiry about a school located in North Min- 
neapolis and taught by George W. Hale during the winter of 
1856, Mr. William T. Kerr of Minneapolis, one of the pupils, 
describes it in an interesting letter published in the Minneapolis 
Journal for April 11. Not only does Mr. Kerr present an excel- 
lent picture of the crude frontier schoolhouse, but he also gives 
its approximate location and names some of the pupils who 
attended. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, which was 
founded by pioneer missionaries and residents of Fort Snelling in 
1835, celebrated its ninetieth anniversary on June II with a pro- 
gram the feature of which was a reminiscent paper by the Rev- 
erend Maurice D. Edwards of St. Paul on the “ Beginnings of 
Presbyterianism in Minnesota.” A copy of the first minute book 
of the church, covering the years from 1835 to 1871, was formally 
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presented to the Minnesota Historical Society by the Reverend 
John T. Bergen and accepted for the society by Dr. Grace L. 
Nute. 


A survey, in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 28, of the St. 
Paulites who have held important posts in the national government 
is occasioned by the recent appointment of four St. Paul lawyers 
to positions in Washington. 


St. Paul’s first Sunday school, directed by Harriet E. Bishop 
and attended by seven children in 1847, is the subject of an article 
in the St. Paul Daily News for April 19. 








